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A  SALUTE  FROM  PEARL  HARBOR 

I  was  just  up  to  the  Naval  Hospital  and  met  a  young  Navy  man  who 
has  been  reading  some  of  the  back  issues  of  the  Instructor.  He  says  he  en- 
joyed the  Instructor  very  much  and  is  very  desirous  of  having  a  subscrip- 
tion to  it. 
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/s/  Lt.  Com.  John  W.  Boud 
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L^o-operation,   i  iational 

ana  international 

MILTON    BENNION 

'pHE  American  states  soon  after  gaining  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  mother  country  found  more 
thorough -going  co-operation  a  necessary  condition  of 
their  survival  as  a  nation.  This  led  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  several  states  agreeing  upon  a  constitution 
that,  when  adopted,  created  a  federal  government. 
This  provided  for  co-operation  of  all  the  states  in 
matters  of  common  interest  that  could  best  be  man- 
aged by  the  federal  government.  With  the  passing  of 
years  this  union  has  become  more  firmly  established 
and  its  functions  extended  as  the  interests  of  all  have 
required.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  economic  and  social  interests  of  the  states  have  be- 
come so  interdependent  that  further  co-operation 
through  the  federal  government  has  become  a  necessity. 

The  constitutional  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  federal  courts  has  made  possible  the  settlement 
by  law  of  disputes  between  states  instead  of  by  the 
primitive  and  barbaric  method  of  warfare. 

The  successful  maintenance  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment by  so  large  a  population  scattered  over  such 
a  wide  territory  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  achieve- 
ments in  the  history  of  civilization.  It  is  properly  re- 
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garded  as  a  religious  obligation  to  perpetuate  it  and  to 
help  it  to  adjust  to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
our  times. 

The  development  of  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion between  ail  parts  of  the  world  has  made  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  any  people  or  nation  to  live  in 
isolation.  This  is  manifest  in  the  consequences  of  un- 
restricted rivalry  in  the  poHtical  and  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  major  nations  on  both  hemispheres.  Isola- 
tion on  account  of  intervening  oceans  is  no  longer 
possible.  A  major  war  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  now 
quite  certain  to  endanger  the  peace,  safety,  or  economic 
welfare  of  all  nations.  These  facts  are  now  common- 
place knowledge. 

What  can  be  done  to  forestall  international  con- 
Qicts  the  dire  consequences  of  which  have  been  pain- 
fully impressed  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world  general- 
ly, and  especially  upon  those  actively  participating  in 
World  War  II?  This  is  equally  true  of  peaceful  un- 
offending nations  that  have  been  trodden  under  foot, 
robbed  and  ravished  by  aggressive,  unscrupulous,  cruel 
neighbors. 

To  put  an  end  to  such  conditions  and  to  bring 
about  conditions  that  will  end  wars  of  aggression  and 
promote  the  peace,  safety  and  ultimate  prosperity  of 
all  peoples  is  a  major  problem  that  now  confronts  all 
nations.  It  calls  for  world-wide  co-operation  based  up- 
on mutual  understanding  and  interest  of  each  in  the 
welfare  of  all.  This  means  elimination  of  selfishness, 
both  individual  and  national.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  love  of  God  and  fellowmen,  the  found- 
ation of  religious  living,  it  should  be  evident  to  all 
thinking  people  that  even  on  the  basis  of  enlightened 
self-interest  it  pays  to  consider  the  welfare  of  all  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  permanent  welfare  of  each 
individual  and  each  group  or  nation. 
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The  trouble  is  that  too  many  individuals  and 
groups  are  prone  to  seek  immediate  satisfactions  for 
themselves  rather  than  to  consider  the  more  remote 
and  permanent  satisfactions  that  are  within  the  range 
of  possibilities.  In  the  fundamentals  of  religious  and 
moral  living,  peoples  of  so-called  civilization  have  thus 
far  not  developed  far  beyond  savages  who  consume 
what  is  immediately  available  to  them  even  though 
they  suffer  severe  hardship  on  the  morrow.  This  is  the 
difference  between  intelligence,  joined  with  self-con- 
trol and  self -direction,  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  mere 
short-sighted,  thoughtless,  undisciplined  life,  on  the 
other. 

Thorough-going  conversion,  not  mere  nominal 
assent,  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  lifts  an  individual 
to  a  higher  plane  of  living  with  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, a  purpose  that  aims  to  bring  lasting  joy  to  all 
mankind.  This  has  been  declared  to  be  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  being. 


OCTOBER  COVER  PICTURE 

JL  HIS    month's    cover    picture    is  (John   11:16).   When  Jesus   made 

Thorwald's  "The  Apostle  Thomas."  himself  known  to  Thomas,  after  the 

In    the    history    of    the    Christian  Resurrection,   our   Lord    uttered   a 

Church  he  is  known  as  "the  Apostle  phrase  that  throws  light  on  Thomas: 

to  the  Indians,"  because  he  was  be-  "Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou 

lieved  to  have  introduced  the  gos-  hast  believed;  blessed  are  they  who 

pel   to  Mesopotamia,   Parthia,    and  have  not   seen,   and  yet   have   be- 

India,  particularly  Malabar,  some  of  lieved." 

whom  were  converted  to  Christi-  That  is,  there  are  two  classes  of 
anity  by  him.  believers:  one  accepts  spiritual  truth 
To  many  he  is  known  as  "Doubt-  after  their  reason  has  been  con- 
ing Thomas,"  and  the  phrase  has  vinced,  after  they  have  had  suffi- 
embedded  itself  in  the  EngHsh  Ian-  cient  external  evidence;  the  other 
guage  in  reference  to  those  who  seems  to  apprehend  spiritual  truth 
question  too  much.  Thomas,  how-  directly,  intuitively.  Thomas  be- 
ever,  did  not  doubt  Jesus,  for  he  longed  to  the  first  class, 
proposed  to  die  for  and  with  him. 
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LOUIS  G.  MOENCH.  M.  D. 


(Editor's  Note.  Dr.  Moench  is  instructor  in  Cardiovascular  Diseases,  University  of 
Utah  School  of  Medicine,  also  Associate,  American  College  of  Physicians  and  member, 
American  Heart  Association.  He  is  very  well  qualified  to  speak  an  th«  effects  of  the  use 
of  tobacco,  caffeine,  and  alcohol  upon  the  human  body.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series ;  it  is 
to  be  followed  by  articles  on  caff  elite  and  alcohol.) 


X  HE  problem  of  aging  is  becom- 
ing of  ever  increasing  importance 
biologically,  sociologically,  and 
economically.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  at  present  there  are  in 
the  United  States  13,000,000  people 
over  60  years  of  age.  In  1900  only 
17%  of  the  population  was  45  or 
over,  by  1940  this  had  increased  to 
26.5%,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1980,  40%  of  the  population  will 
be  45  or  over.^ 


^Kountz,  Wm.  B.,  Biological  Symposia, 
Vol.  XI,  The  Jacques  Cattell  Press,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1945. 
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In  1900  the  life  expectancy  for  a 
white  male  child  was  47  years,  and 
in  1940  it  was  63  years,  a  gain  of  16 
years  during  4  decades.  However, 
this  gain  was  largely  the  result  of 
lowering  of  the  infant  death  rate 
and  the  control  of  acute  infectious 
diseases.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  there  has  been  no  such  gain. 
In  1901  the  expectancy  for  a  white 
man  at  the  age  of  60  was  14.3  5  years, 
and  in  1939  the  same  outlook  was 
14.36  years,  a  gain  of  less  than  4 
days*. 


^Moore.  Robert  A.  ibid. 


PROBLEM   OF   AGING 


The  process  of  aging  is  to  some 
extent  a  normal  process,  and  many 
of  the  factors  involved  are  not  at 
present  within  our  power  to  change. 
The  aphorism  "A  man  is  as  old  as 
his  arteries"  carries  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  for  the  heart  and  arteries  are 
among  the  first  of  the  organ  sys- 
tems to  show  age  processes,  and 
aging  in  this  system,  in  turn,  hastens 
the  degenerative  processes  in  other 
organs  through  diminution  of  the 
blood  supply.  Failure  within  this 
system  may  lead  to  apoplectic 
strokes,  mental  deterioration,  cer- 
tain forms  of  Bright's  disease,  drop- 
sy, or  sudden  death  or  chronic  in- 
validism from  heart  failure.  Heart 
disease,  in  its  various  forms,  accounts 
for  approximately  70%  of  deaths  in 
j>eople  past  50.'  It  is  estimated  that 
of  1000  white  children  born  this 
year,  470  will  die  of  some  form  of 
cardiovascular  disease.* 

The  blood  vessels  are,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  a  system  of  tubes  to 
all  parts  of  the  body,  having  the 
single  purpose  of  transporting  nour- 
ishment, in  the  form  of  the  various 
substances  in  the  blood,  including 
toxins  and  poisons,  to  every  one  of 
the  billions  of  body  cells. 

The  rhythmic  forward  flow  of 
blood  is  made  possible  by  the  cen- 
tral pump,  the  heart,  an  ingenious 
muscle  bundle  arranged  with  its 
own  system  of  nerves  and  valves. 
Like  all  other  muscle,  the  heart  it- 
self needs  nourishment,  and  receives 


it  through  a  system  of  blood  ves- 
sels to  its  own  walls,  the  coronary 
vessels.  The  biologic  integrity  of  the 
individual,  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  withstand  the  various  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  hazardous  process 
of  living,  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  ability  of  the  circulatory 
system  to  convey  nutrient  material 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
both  under  normal  conditions  and 
under  stress. 

Many  factors  are  now  known  to 
influence  the  aging  of  the  cardio- 
vascular system,  most  of  which  act 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  oxygen 
reaching  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels  or  the  muscle  of  the  heart. 
These  factors  may  arise  within  the 
body,  such  as  glandular  disturbances, 
abnormalities  in  the  structure  of  the 
heart  or  blood  vessels  increasing  the 
stress  on  or  the  blood  flow  to  them, 
disuse,  disturbances  in  fat  metabol- 
ism (obesity,  diabetes,  hypothyroid- 
ism).  They  may  arise, from  excess 
physical  labor,  vibration,  excess  cold, 
allergy,  lung  disease,  oxygen  de- 
ficiency, or  psychic  strain.  Certain 
foods,  medicines  and  poisons  may 
also  contribute:  fats,  barbiturates, 
carbon  monoxide,  vitamin  D,  cal- 
cium, acid  producing  salts,  ephe- 
drine,  nicotine,  lead,  mercury,  and 
many  others. 

One  factor,  nicotine,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail. 

In  a  recent  review.  Dr.  Grace  M. 
Roth  of  the  Mayo  Clinic^  discussed 
the  effects  of  smoking  tobacco  on 


^Leiter,    Louis.    Personal    communication. 

^Dublin,  Louis,  Twenty-five  Years  of 
Health  Progress.  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  Press. 


SRoth,  Grace  M.,  in  Modern  Concepts  of 
Cardiovascular  Disease,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  4, 
April  1945,  American  Heart  Association. 
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the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  The  con- 
sensus of  heart  specialists  studying 
the  subject  statistically  and  experi- 
mentally was  that  the  incidence  of 
disease  of  the  blood  vessels  to  the 
heart  muscle  itself  (coronary  blood 
vessels)  not  only  increased  with 
smoking,  but  also  with  the  degree  of 
smoking.  (Coronary  artery  disease 
leads  to  decreased  efficiency  of  the 
heart,  increased  rate  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart  muscle,  severe  pain 
under  the  breastbone  on  exertion, 
and  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
sudden  death — the  so-called  heart 
attack) . 

Careful  measurements  by  many 
investigators  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  decrease  in  circulation  to  the 
arms  and  legs  from  smoking  tobacco. 
This  is  of  great  importance  in  peo- 
ple with  arteriosclerosis  (hardening 
of  the  arteries),  Raynaud's  disease 
(spasm  of  blood  vessels  to  the 
hands) ,  thromboangitis  obUterans 
(thickening  and  clotting  of  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  legs,  extremely 
painful,  disabhng,  often  leading  to 
gangrene),  and  other  circulatory 
disturbances.  Statistically  there  is 
very  definite  relationship  between 
smoking  and  thromboangitis  oblit- 
erans. Experiments  show  that  to- 
bacco is  a  contributory  factor.  One 
of  the  rules  laid  down  for  patients 
with  this  condition  is  "Never  use 
tobacco  in  any  form."* 

The  recent  world  war  has  brought 
to  light  that  a  soldier  with  an  arm 

^Montgomery,  Hugh,  Lt.  Commander, 
Medical  Corps,  USNR,  in  Modern  Concepts 
of  Cardiovascular  Disease,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  9, 
Sept.  1944,  American  Heart  Association. 
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or  leg  injury  should  not  be  given  a 
cigarette,  because  smoking  will  de- 
crease the  circulation  to  a  limb  al- 
ready in  jeopardy,  and  that  such  a 
single  factor  may  decide  the  saving 
or  losing  of  an  extremity. 

Nicotine,  the  principal  toxic  alka- 
loid of  tobacco,  has  been  shown  to 
hasten  and  aggravate  blood  vessel 
degeneration,  increase  blood  press- 
ure, stimulate  the  heart  rate,  and 
produce  changes  in  the  electrocard- 
iogram. It  is  estimated  that  smoking 
one  cigarette  will  cause  the  absorp- 
tion of  3.33  milligrams  of  nicotine. 
The  same  response  is  obtained  whe- 
ther the  nicotine  is  absorbed  by 
smoking  or  injected  into  the  body. 
Habitual  smokers  show  the  same 
changes  as  non-habitual  smokers, 
demonstrating  that  smoking  does 
not  produce  a  tolerance. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  of 
scientific  instruments  available  to 
the  doctor  in  diagnosing  heart  dis- 
ease is  the  electrocardiograph,  a. re- 
markable device  measuring  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  electrical  current 
which  makes  the  heart  beat,  current 
so  small  that  the  measurements  are 
made  in  one-ten-thousandth  of  a 
volt.  It  has  been  shown  many  times 
that  smoking  tobacco  will  produce 
immediate  changes  in  the  electro- 
cardiogram which  show  that  the 
conduction  system  of  the  heart  and 
the  circulation  of  blood  through 
heart  muscle  itself  are  being  ad- 
versely affected.  Many  cases  of  an- 
gina pectoris  and  irritable  heart 
have  been  alleviated  or  cured  by 
cessation  of  smoking. 

{More  on  page  468) 


[Pioneers  of  Southern    Litah 


WILLIAM    R.    PALMER 


DAVID  H.   CANNON 


X  HE  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  was  dominant  in  pioneer 
Utah.  The  dedicating  of  homes  to 
the  Lord  and  invoking  His  blessings 
upon  them  was  common  practice. 
It  was  a  beautiful  custom  which 
bespoke  a  sentiment  that  could  be 
revived  with  profit  in  this  day. 

David  Henry  Cannon,  pioneer  to 
Saint  George,  a  short  time  before 
his  death  told  the  story  of  his  first 
home.  He  was  called  with  his  young 
bride  to  settle  in  the  Dixie  Mission 
and  was  in  the  company  that  settled 
the  temple  city  of  Saint  George  in 
December  1861.  They  camped  in 
their  wagon  while  the  city  was  be- 
ing surveyed.  After  the  stakes  had 
been  driven,  the  lots  numbered  and 
the  drawing  had  been  done,  David 
took  his  slip  of  paper  and  went  out 
to  find  the  lot  he  had  drawn  as  "his 


inheritance."  The  lot  was  covered 
with  tall  chaparral  brush. 

That  evening  he  and  his  wife 
walked  to  every  corner  stake  of  their 
lot  and  returning  to  the  spot  they 
had  selected  as  the  site  for  their 
humble  cot  he  said,  "We  knelt  down 
together  In  the  evening  shade  behind 
a  large  chaparral  and  thanked  the 
Lord  for  the  land  that  was  ours.  We 
dedicated  it  to  him  and  asked  his 
blessings  upon  it  and  upon  our  en- 
deavors to  make  it  productive.  The 
next  morning  we  drove  our  wagon 
on  to  it  and  I  have  lived  there  ever 
since.  We  planted  trees  and  flowers 
and  shrubs  and  the  Lord  made  them 
grow  and  out  of  our  poverty  we 
were  able  to  build  a  comfortable 
home."  That  dedication  Is  a  beauti- 
ful picture  to  contemplate  and  one 
can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  but 
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proper  and  responsible  living  in  a 
home  so  sanctified  before  the  Lord. 
It  was  their  idea  of  building  up  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

David  H.  Cannon  was  born  April 
23,  1838,  in  Liverpool  and  was 
two  years  old  when  his  parents,  who 
had  joined  the  Mormon  faith,  left 
there  to  come  to  Nauvoo  in  Illinois. 
They  had  been  converted  by  Elder 
John  Taylor  who,  while  on  a  mission 
to  Great  Britain,  called  on  the  Can- 
non family  to  whom  his  wife  was 
related. 

David's  parents  were  George  Can- 
non and  Ann  Quayle.  To  this  couple 
were  born  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  who  were  to  become 
strong  pillars  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth. 

When  John  Taylor  went  first  to 
the  Cannon  home,  George,  the  head 
of  the  house,  was  not  there.  Upon 
his  return  home  Ann  told  him  that 
a  man  had  called  who  would  bring 
them  the  Gospel  of  Salvation.  These 
were  strange  words,  for  John  Taylor 
had  said  nothing  about  the  Gospel 
or  the  fact  of  his  being  a  missionary. 
He  had  called  simply  to  visit  his 
wife's  relatives,  and  since  George 
was  not  at  home  he  left. 

Very  soon  he  called  and  this  time 
he  told  the  family  of  his  work  as  a 
missionary.  He  told  them  also  of  the 
restored  gospel,  of  Joseph  the  Pro- 
phet and  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Ann  seemed  already  converted  and 
ready  for  baptism  but  George  was 
a  man  who  moved  deliberately.  He 
wanted  first  to  see  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  read  it  before  he  would  de- 
cide. Given  a  copy  he  shut  himself 
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up  and  carefully  and  prayerfully 
read  it  through.  "When  he  emerged, 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "That  book  is 
just  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  history 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Am- 


erica. 


The  family  emigrated  to  America 
in  1842,  but  George  was  troubled 
by  a  dream  he  had  had  years  before. 
He  had  dreamed  that  his  wife  was 
buried  at  sea  and  he  had  resolved  that 
they  would  never  go  upon  the 
ocean.  But  now  they  had  joined  the 
Church,  the  spirit  of  gathering  was 
upon  them  and  Ann  was  more  eager 
even  than  he  to  come  to  Zion.  He 
could  not  dispel  his  dream,  but  to 
his  fears  she  said,  "I  want  my  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  in  Zion  even  if  it 
costs  me  my  life  to  get  them  there." 

Ann  was  to  become  a  mother 
again  and  almost  from  the  day  on 
which  they  sailed  she  was  deathly 
sick.  Three  days  before  they  reached 
New  Orleans  she  died  and  with  her 
unborn  baby  was  buried  at  sea,  thus 
fulfilling  her  husband's  dream. 

But  Ann  had  chosen  well.  She  lost 
her  life  but  saved  her  soul  and  she 
sent  her  family  to  Zion.  They  went 
straight  to  Nauvoo  and  were  given 
shelter  in  the  home  of  John  Taylor. 
Her  three  sons,  George  Q.,  Angus 
M.,  and  David  H.  became  great  men 
in  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth. 

David  H.  Cannon,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  six  years  old  when 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  were  slain.  It 
was  his  father  who  made  the  death 
masks  of  the  martyred  leaders  and 
little  David  stood  by  watching  his 
father  as  he  worked.  This  incident 
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impressed  the  martyrdom  vividly 
upon  his  mind  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

David's  oldest  sister  married 
Charles  Lambert  and  in  Nauvoo  af- 
ter the  death  of  David's  father 
Charles  Lambert  was  legally  appoint- 
ed David's  guardian.  The  boy  lived 
in  the  Lambert  home  and  went 
through  the  hardships  of  that  un- 
happy time  as  a  member  of  this 
household.  After  they  were  driven 
by  mobs  from  the  city  Charles 
Lambert  took  little  David  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  to  see  if  he  could 
collect  an  account.  The  mobocrats 
caught  them  on  the  street  and  tak- 
ing them  down  to  the  river,  bap- 
tized Brother  Lambert  in  mockery 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  in  the  name 
of  the  temple,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  name  of  Joe  Smith  and 
in  the  name  of  everything  else  that 
came  to  their  vile  minds  until  they 
had  performed  the  mock  ceremony 
twelve  times.  After  their  release  they 
chanced  to  find  the  man  who  owed 
Charles  and  he  took  a  yoke  of  cattle 
to  settle  the  account.  Humorously 
Charles  named  the  oxen  "chance" 
and  "lucky"  because  he  said  he 
found  the  man  by  chance  and  it  was 
lucky  that  he  did. 

It  i-was  October  1849  when  the 
Lambert  family  reached  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  following  June  David 
went  to  work  as  an  apprentice  print- 
er on  the  Deseret  News  and  helped 
to  run  out  on  June  15,  1850,  the 
first  edition  of  that  paper. 

In  1856  President  Young  or- 
dained David  a  Priest  and  sent  him 
on  a  mission  to  San  Francisco  to  as- 


sist his  brother  George  Q.  in  pub- 
hshing  the  Hawaiian  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  The  Western  Standard,  a 
magazine  which  the  Church  had 
started  there.  Starting  out  on  that 
mission  on  foot  and  with  all  his 
earthly  possessions  in  a  pillow  slip 
which  he  carried,  he  had  some  rough 
experiences  on  the  journey,  yet 
withal,  some  incidents  which  taught 
him  that  the  Lord  was  near  and 
would  protect  and  provide  for  him. 
He  reached  his  destination  in  safety, 
fulfilled  his  mission  and  in  response 
to  President  Young's  cryptic  call, 
"To  your  tents,  O  Israel,"  came 
back  to  Utah  in  1857  with  some  of 
the  Saints  from  San  Bernardino. 

In  1857  he  was  sent  to  England 
on  a  mission.  Returning  to  the 
States  in  1861  he  took  occasion  to 
visit  Martin  Harris  in  Kirtland. 
Harris  had  been  cut  oflf  the  Church 
and  David  wanted  to  see  what  he 
thought  now  about  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  the  truthfulness  of  which 
he  had  declared  in  solemn  published 
testimony.  Martin  took  David 
through  the  Kirtland  temple.  David 
asked  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
his  being  deceived  about  the  visita- 
tion of  the  Angel.  Answering,  Mar- 
tin bore  a  most  solemn  and  impress- 
ive testimony  that  he  did  see  the 
Angel  and  also  the  plates  from  which 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated, 
that  the  book  was  translated  by  the 
gift  and  power  of  God  and  was 
true. 

Having  heard  Martin's  testimony, 
David  felt  a  desire  to  interview  an- 
other of  the  apostate  witnesses  to 
see  if  he  had  changed  his  mind  since 
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he  left  the  Church.  Going  to  Rich- 
mond, Mo.,  he  hunted  up  David 
Whitmer.  "Whitmer  showed  Brother 
Cannon  the  manuscripts  from  which 
the  Book  of  Mormon  had  been  print- 
ed— ^the  printer's  copy.  He  declared 
that  his  testimony  as  published  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  true.  He 
did  see  the  Angel  and  the  golden 
plates  and  heard  the  Angel  testify 
as  he  turned  the  leaves  that  they 
were  a  history  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  America  and  that  they 
had  been  translated  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  God. 

David  Whitmer  told  Brother 
Cannon  that  Oliver  Cowdery,  the 
third  witness,  was  dead,  that  they 
were  brothers-in-law,  and  that  on 
his  death  bed  Oliver  had  borne  testi- 
mony that  the  Gospel  was  true.  He 
placed  his  hands  upon  his  own  head 
and  said  to  the  group  of  people  at 
his  bedside,  "Peter,  James  and  John 
have  laid  their  hands  upon  this  head 
and  conferred  the  Holy  Melchizedek 
Priesthood." 

David  H.  Cannon  spent  the  next 
few  months  in  organizing  and  as- 
sisting w^ith  the  emigration  of  com- 
panies of  Saints  to  Utah.  In  June 
1861  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
company  of  6S  wagons  and  270 
saints  to  bring  them  across  the 
plains.  They  were  the  first  company 
that  started  out  in  1861  and  they 
reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  August 
1 6th  of  that  year.  Four  persons  died 
on  the  way  and  were  buried  by  the 
wayside. 

At  the' October  Conference  1861 
David  and  his  young  wife  were 
called  in  a  company  of  three  hun- 
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dred  to  move  south  and  settle  in  the 
Southern  Mission.  As  already  noted, 
they  went  into  Utah's  Dixie  and 
founded  the  city  of  Saint  George 
where  David  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  this  period  of  his  life  he 
served  as  a  missionary  to  the  La- 
manites  under  Jacob  Hamblin,  as  an 
Indian  fighter  under  Capt.  James 
Andrus,  as  Bishop  of  one  of  the 
Saint  George  Wards,  as  Councilor  in 
the  Stake  Presidency,  as  Assistant  to 
Wilford  Woodruff  in  the  Saint 
George  temple  and  later  in  the  same 
capacity  under  President  John  D. 
T.  McAllister.  Later  he  succeeded 
McAllister  as  President  of  the 
temple. 

A  story  is  told  of  him  that  when 
his  brother  George  Q.  notified  him 
that  he  had  been  called  by  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  to  be  Assist- 
ant to  Wilford  Woodruff  in  the 
temple.  Brother  Cannon  said,  "Why 
George,  I  can't  do  that  work.  The 
calling  is  too  high  and  holy  for  a 
man  like  me."  "And  what  is  the 
matter  with  you?"  asked  George. 
David  confessed  that  he  swore  when 
he  was  angry  and  he  did  not  keep 
the  Word  of  Wisdom,  he  drank  a 
little  Dixie  wine  and  was  not  as 
hxmible  and  prayerful  as  a  man 
should  be  who  worked  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord.  George  said  to  him, 
"David,  you  have  been  called  by  the 
Lord  to  do  something  that  you  are 
not  ready  and  prepared  to  do,  so 
what  should  you  do  about  it?"  David 
thought  a  moment  and  answered, 
"I  should  prepare  myself  to  do  it 
and  I  will."  And  he  did.  He  filled 
(More  on  page  464) 
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End  of  His  Legislative  Career 

J-  HE  overwhelming  surprise  that 
came  to  Elder  George  Q.  Can- 
non at  being  called  as  a  member  of 
the  First  Presidency  at  the  time  of 
its  reorganization,  Oct.  9,  1880,  was 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
just  been  elected  again  to  Congress. 
This  would  presumably  take  him 
to  Washington  most  of  his  time.  Al- 
though he  received  18,568  votes 
against  1,357  for  Allen  G.  Camp- 
bell, his  opponent,  he  was  neverthe- 
less not  to  sit  as  a  delegate  again 
from  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

When  Gov.  Eli  H.  Murray  issued 
the  fraudulent  certificate  of  elec- 
tion to  Campbell,  legal  proceedings 
were  begun  to  correct  the  condition. 
These  did  not  succeed,  but  a  certi- 
ficate was  obtained  in  Murray's  ab- 


sence from  Acting  Governor  Arthur 
L.  Thomas  stating  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  each  candidate. 
This  Delegate  Cannon  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  George  M.  Adams.  As  the 
certificate  to  Campbell  was  not  in 
proper  form,  Mr.  Adams  entered 
Mr.  Cannon's  name  on  the  roll  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  for 
the  forty-seventh  Congress.  The 
compensation  of  the  office  therefore 
went  to  Mr.  Cannon,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  supporters  of  his 
opponent. 

When  Congress  met  in  December, 
1881,  both  applicants  for  the  seat 
of  delegate  from  Utah  were  present, 
but  neither  was  sworn  in.  On  going 
into  the  chamber  one  morning, 
much  to  his  amusement  and  disgust, 
Mr.  Cannon  found  Campbell  occu- 
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pying  the  seat  that  had  been  his  mittee  of  six  be  appointed  to  prepare 
during  the  preceding  eight  years,  a  paper  for  Congress  to  ask  that 
The  matter  of  who  should  represent  vigorous  measures  be  adopted  to 
Utah  was  delayed  and  then  sent  to  carry  out  Pres.  Arthur's  plan  sug- 
the  committee  of  elections  where  gested  in  his  message  in  regard  to 
further  delays  occurred.  Mormonism  and  also  to  ask  Con- 
Meanwhile  the  storm  against  gress  to  blot  out  Mormonism.  They 
polygamy  and  the  Mormon  Chufch  also  were  authorized  to  send  a  letter 
was  rising  far  beyond  its  ;  usual  of  thanks  to  Arthur  for  the  vigor- 
violence.  President  James  A.:;  Gar-  ous  paragraph  in  the  message  against 
field,  who  had  formerly  been  friend-  Mormonism,  and  hoping  he  will  con- 
ly  to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  went  tinue  his  wise  course.  If  we  judge 
out  of  his  way  to  condemn  them  in  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  and  others 
his  inaugural  address.  President  in  attacking  us  and  urging  our  de- 
Chester  A.  Arthuf,  his  successor,  struction,  Satan,  lord  of  hell,  is  con- 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  them.  Most  siderably  mad  against  us  just  now." 
of  the  Protestant  churches  were  The  reason  for  the  delay  in  set- 
crying  out  for  the  destruction  of  tling  the  question:  as  to  which  con- 
the  Mormon  system.  Prominent  peo-  testant  for  the  delegateship  should 
pie  openly  declared  that  if  it  could  be  sworn  in  was  that  new  legisla- 
not  be  done  by  law,  armed  might  tion  was  being  hurried  to  deprive 
should  be  employed.  Elder  Cannon  of  his  seat  quite  in- 
The  delegate  from  Utah,  George  dependently  of  the  vote  he  had  re- 
Q.  Cannon,  who  had  sat  in  Congress  ceived.  This  was  the  bill  introduced 
eight  years  and  had  become  the  by  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  of 
second  man  in  authority  in  the  Vermont  to  prohibit  persons  living 
Church,  who  acknowledged  that  he  in  polygamy  from  holding  any  of- 
was  the  husSand  of  four  wives,  be-  fice.  The  Edmunds  bill  provided 
came  the  personal  target  in  this  that  such  persons  could  not  vote, 
great  outpouring  of  hatred.  At  this  that  persons  believing  in  the  prin- 
time  his  name  was  probably  brought  ciple  could  be  challenged  as  jurors, 
before  the  public  more  than  any  that  unlawful  cohabitation  should 
other  in  the  nation.  The  following  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
excerpt  from  his  journal  of  Dec.  19,  ment  and  that  all  election  oflEcers 
1881,  is  suggestive  of  the  situation  should  be  named  by  a  commission  of 
confronting  the  Church.  After  five  persons  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
enumerating  the  strong  forces  ar-  dent.  This  bill  passed  both  houses 
rayed  against  it  he  states:  and  was  signed  by  President  Arthur 

"I  see  by  the  Baltimore  American  ^^"-  22,  1882. 

of  today  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  As  Senator  Edmunds'  name  has 

clergy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  such   a    prominent   place  in  Utah 

church  in  Baltimore  yesterday  Rev.  history,  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear 

W.  T.  D.  Clemm  moved  that  a  com-  an  estimate  of  the  man  from  the 
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pen  of  the  Utah  delegate,  whom  the 
bill  most  directly  affected.  At  the 
time  of  passage  Delegate  Cannon 
saw  Senator  Edmunds  and  protest- 
ed that  the  law  was  ex  post  facto 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  We 
quote  from  the  Feb.  16,  1882, 
journal  entry: 

"He  [Edmunds]  said  if  it  applied 
to  me  I  would  be  no  worse  than 
the  others  to  whom  he  intended  it 
to  apply — all  polygamists  who  now 
hold  office  in  the  Territory.  His  aim 
was  to  have  them  all  put  out  even 
though  their  terms  of  office  had  not 
expired.  I  said  to  him,  by  a  fraud 
Gov.  Murray  has  kept  me  out  of 
my  seat,  and  now  you  propose  that 
Congress  by  its  action  shall  supple- 
ment that  fraud,  crystallize  it  and 
make  it  permanent.  I  asked  him  if 
that  was  fair  or  right.  By  such  action 
you  say,  'Murray,  you  did  right! 
You  had  the  power  and  you  did 
right  in  exercising  it,  even  though 
it  was  not  legal.'  I  talked  patiently 
and  reasoned  kindly  and  in  a  good 
spirit  with  him;  but  he  was  inflexi- 
ble. He  is  ready  to  trample  upon  all 
law,  upon  every  principle  of  justice 
and  right  to  accomplish  his  object. 
He  has  laid  himself  out  to  strike  us 
down.  I  view  this  man  as  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  dangerous 
in  the  government.  He  is  a  man  of 
ability,  of  inflexible  will,  an  adroit 
and  well-read  lawyer,  and  utterly 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  he 
uses,  so  long  as  he  can  give  them 
legal  form,  to  reach  a  desired  end. 
Withal  he  is  very  cunning,  and  has 
such  ineffable  self-conceit  that  I 
think  it  doubtful  if  in  the  recesses  of 


his  heart  a  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  any  view  he  may  entertain 
has  ever  penetrated;  at  least,  if  there 
was  a  time  when  this  was  the  case, 
it  must  be  long  ago.  He  is  a  lawyer, 
but  very  far  from  being  a  statesman. 
I  say  this  about  his  general  legisla- 
tion and  without  reference  to  legis- 
lation he  proposes  for  us.  He  was 
the  chief  agent,  and  in  fact  the  pro- 
poser of  the  Electoral  Commission 
by  which  Tilden  was  cheated  out  of 
the  Presidency  and  Hayes  was  seat- 
ed." 

As  soon  as  the  Edmunds  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House,  that  body  was 
ready  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
committee  on  elections.  The  major- 
ity report  was  that  neither  contest- 
ant for  the  seat  should  be  sworn  in 
and  that  the  seat  be  declared  vacant. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  committee 
had  reported  before  the  passage  of 
the  bill  the  minority  report  recom- 
mending the  seating  of  Mr.  Cannon 
would  have  been  passed.  Now  that 
became  inconsistent.  Before  taking 
the  vote  the  House  extended  to  him 
the  courtesy  of  speaking  in  his  de- 
fense. His  own  comment  on  that 
address  follows: 

"Wednesday,  April  19th,  1882. 
...  I  naturally  dreaded  to  speak  .  .  . 
But  the  Lord  took  away  all  fear 
and  I  was  calm  and  self-possessed, 
and  though  I  did  not  say  all  I  wish- 
ed, still  I  felt  thankful  that  I  was 
able  to  do  as  well  as  I  did.  In  all  my 
experience  in  the  House  I  never  saw 
more  undivided  attention  paid  to 
any  one  than  I  received.  Officers, 
clerks,  pages  and  every  one  crowded 
in  to  hear.  My  voice  was  clear  and 
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I  think  I  was  heard  all  over  the  hall 
and  galleries.  My  friends  appeared 
much  gratified  and  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  hearing  me,  and  even 
many  of  those  who  voted  against 
me  spoke  kindly  of  my  remarks.  .  .  . 
Bro.  John  Irvine  sat  in  the  gallery 
through  the  whole  day.  He  said 
when  he  saw  me  stand  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  members  and  felt  how 
much  alone  I  was,  he  could  not  con- 
trol his  feelings,  but  wept  all  the 
time.  He  appeared  delighted  with 
my  remarks  and  the  style  of  their 
delivery." 

This  winter  of  1881-82  was  most 
trying  on  George  Q.  Cannon.  He 
and  his  people  were  being  attacked 
and  it  was  necessary  to  see  members 
of  both  houses,  friendly  or  hostile, 
to  seek  some  way  of  avoiding  the 
serious  issues.  He  was  besieged  by 
lobbyists,  who  desired  for  a  fee  to 
turn  the  tide  for  him.  Newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  interviewed 
him  or  more  often  were  being  soli- 
cited to  receive  and  print  answers  to 
the  infamous  articles  that  were  con- 
stantly being  printed.  In  the  midst 
of  these  troubles  a  personal  affliction 
came  to  him.  His  wife  Elizabeth, 
whose  health  had  been  precarious  for 
some  time,  became  fatally  ill.  He 
was  kept  in  constant  touch  with  her 
condition  by  letter  and  wire,  and 
most  earnestly  sought  the  Lord  for 
her  recovery  and  would  certainly 
have  gone  to  her  if  it  had  been  only 
personal  business  that  kept  him  in 
Washington. 

On  January  24,  1882,  he  received 
from  his  brother,  Angus,  the  fol- 
lowing message:  "Notwithstand- 
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ing  Elizabeth  very  bad  all  day,  in- 
dications better  now.  She  says,  stand 
to  your  post.  God  can  raise  me  up 
in  answer  to  your  prayers  there  as 
well  as  here.  All  is  being  done  that 
can  be  done." 

The  following  day  she  died,  and 
Angus  telegraphed: 

"EHzabeth  has  just  left  us.  God 
comfort  you.  Any  instructions?" 

In  answer  the  sorrowing  husband 
wired  his  desires  concerning  the  kind 
of  coffin,  the  burial  place  and  in- 
cluded the  following:  "Keep  chil- 
dren constantly  in  company;  must 
not  yield  to  grief.  Have  no  gloomy 
trappings  at  funeral,  no  black  about 
cofiin."  In  his  journal  he  wrote.  "I 
bow  to  his  will,  receive  with  sub- 
mission and  resignation  this  afflic- 
tion; I  must  carry  out  myself  that 
which  I  have  so  often  taught 
others."  The  journal  of  this  time 
has  many  tender  references  to  the 
saintly  woman  who  had  suffered  so 
much  affliction  with  him.  Comment- 
ing on  the  gallant  message  she  sent 
him  before  she  died,  he  wrote:  "Un- 
selfish as  ever,  every  word  breathed 
the  sentiment  and  heroism  of  the 
true  woman  that  she  is." 

President  John  Taylor  advised  his 
counselor  to  remain  in  "Washington 
after  the  refusal  of  the  House  to 
seat  him.  There  were  many  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  new  legis- 
lation that  must  be  met.  During  this 
time  Elder  Cannon  kept  in  touch 
with  that  constant  and  brave  friend. 
General  Thomas  L.  Kane.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  counsel  in  mat- 
ters arising  under  the  Edmunds  law, 
Mr.  Cannon  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
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have  an  interview  with  Judge  Jere- 
miah S.  Black,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
that  city.  Judge  Black  felt  inclined, 
probably  through  friendship  for 
Gen.  Kane,  to  give  advice,  but  did 
not  desire  to  appear  publicly  as  at- 
torney for  the  Church.  The  journal 
entry  herewith  describes  the  meet- 
ings: 

"Wednesday,  May  10,  1882,  I 
called  at  Gen.  Kane's  at  half -past  7. 
He  had  returned  from  New  York 
ill  and  fatigued  and  was  resting  on 
the  bed.  We  were  at  Judge  Black's 
at  8  o'clock  and  remained  there  till 
a  few  minutes  of  1 1.  A  full  and  free 
conversation  occurred  in  which  I 
was  drawn  out  upon  various  points 
and  expressed  myself  with  some 
emotion  and  fullness.  Gen.  Kane  af- 
terwards said  I  had  carried  the  old 
gentleman  with  me,  and  he  himself 
was  so  pleased  at  several  points  that 
he  could  have  jumped  up  and  hug- 
ged me.  I  walked  with  Gen.  Kane  to 
his  home.  My  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  him  are  deep.  I  thank  the  Lord 
for  raising  up  and  inspiring  such  a 
true,  undaunted  and  undeviating 
friend  to  Zion  as  he  has  been.  He  is 
always  ready  to  do  anything  and 
everything  in  his  power  for  us.  In 
sickness  or  in  health,  he  is  always 
the  same,  never  appears  to  think  of 
his  own  comfort  if  he  can  do  any- 
thing to  help  us.  He  says  his  poor 
health  of  late  is  principally  due  to 
his  uneasiness  of  mind  concerning 
us,  for  he  has  been  aware  of  how 
threatening  have  been  our  surround- 
ings, and  that  in  action  for  our  re- 
lief he  feels  encouraged  and  benefit- 


ed, and  if  we  can  be  relieved  from 
peril  his  health  will  improve." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Judge 
Black  worked  openly  and  courag- 
eously in  representing  the  Church 
thereafter. 

The  denying  to  George  Q.  Can- 
non the  seat  in  the  House  to  which 
he  had  been  duly  elected  closed  his 
legislative  career.  It  is  appropriate  to 
give  here  two  sidelights  on  the  place 
he  held  among  the  membership. 

B.  F.  Cummings,  who  acted  for 
a  time  as  his  secretary,  wrote  the 
following: 

"Partly  in  pursuance  of  his  duty, 
and  partly  as  a  result  of  natural 
talent.  Delegate  Cannon  became  a 
master  of  the  rules  of  both  houses 
and  their  committees,  and  of  the 
principles  and  philosophy  of  parlia- 
mentary law;  and  during  the  later 
years  of  his  service  in  Congress  he 
was  accounted,  by  members  and 
others,  the  best  parliamentarian  in 
that  body.  Statements  to  this  effect 
were  made  to  the  writer  in  1880, 
by  Representative  Wood  of  Virginia, 
and  Senator  Ransom  of  North  Caro- 
lina. At  times  when  filibustering  or 
strategic  tactics  were  in  progress, 
members  would  become  bewildered 
as  to  how  they  should  vote  in  order 
to  reach  the  ends  they  desired;  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  group  of 
them  to  surround  the  seat  of  the 
delegate  from  Utah  and  seek  his  ad- 
vice about  voting.  Thus  he,  though 
having  no  vote  himself,  often  in- 
fluenced those  of  many  members  of 
the  House."  —  The  Contributor, 
Vol.  XVI,  pp.  130-31. 

The  following  incident  was  dic- 
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tated  by  President  Heber  J.  Grant 
some  months  before  his  death: 

"When  President  Geo.  Q.  Can- 
non was  a  member  of  Congress,  he 
was  travehng  from  Salt  Lake  City 
to  Washington.  At  a  station  in  Ohio, 
Pres.  Elect,  James  A.  Garfield,  board- 
ed the  train.  Seeing  Bro.  Cannon  he 
sat  down  with  him.  As  people  got 
into  the  car   during  the  day  they 
would  stop  at  the  section  occupied 
by  Bro.  Cannon  and  Pres.  Garfield, 
and  Pres.  Garfield  would  introduce 
Bro.    Cannon    to    them   in    words 
something  like  this,  "Mr.  Cannon 
is  the  most  remarkable  man  in  Con- 
gress in  some  respects.     He  has  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  nearly 
all  the  diplomats,  every  man  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  and  knows  the 
district  from  which  he  came.   He 
never  forgets  a  name  or  a  face  worth 
remembering."  Bro.  Cannon  replied, 
"Mr.  President,  you  do  me  honor 
over  much,  I  admit  I  have  a  very 
good  memory  for  faces  and  names, 
but  I  do  not  remember  everyone  I 
meet."  President  Garfield  said,  "I  do 
not  say  you  remember  everyone,  but 
you  remember  everyone  worth  re- 
membering." Bro.  Cannon  was  seat- 
ed facing  the  door,  Pres.  Garfield 
opposite  him  with  his  back  to  the 
door.  A  gentleman  came  in  the  car 
and  an  inaudible  voice  said  to  Bro. 
Cannon,    "Captain    Butler."     Bro. 
Cannon  thought,  "That  name  was 
given  to  me  for  something,"  and  so 
when  the  man  came  up  to  his  section 
he  arose  and  extended  his  hand,  say- 
ing, "Captain  Butler,  I  am  glad  to 
meet  you  again."  Pres.  Garfield  im- 
mediately arose  and  said,  "Attention 
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all,  haven't  I  been  telling  you  about 
the  remarkable  memory  of  Mr.  Can- 
non, here  is  proof  of  it,"  and  then 
turning  to  Bro.  Cannon  he  said, 
"have  you  ever  seen  Captain  Butler 
since  he  was  with  me  when  we  vis- 
ited your  Salt  Lake  and  they  named 
a  little  tub  of  a  steamer  after  me?" 
Bro.  Cannon  replied,  "I  have  not." 
"You  see,"  said  Pres.  Garfield,  my 
statement  regarding  this  man's  re- 
markable memory  is  verified."  But 
Pres.  Cannon  did  not  tell  President 
Garfield  that  he  had  not  remembered 
Captain  Butler  and  did  not  remem- 
ber him  until  Pres.  Garfield  recalled 
to  his  mind  the  naming  of  the 
steamer.  He  however  thanked  the 
Lord  for  giving  him  the  name  that 
he  would  not  be  humiliated  before 
the  President. 
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{Continued  from  page  458) 

his  calling  with  fidelity  and  dignity 
and  devotion  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

David  H.  Cannon  was  a  strong 
and  rugged  character,  but  an  unfail- 
ing good  humor  graced  his  life.  As 
temple  President  he  performed  thou- 
sands of  marriages  and  in  his  min- 
istry won  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  whole  Church. 

He  married  three  wives,  Wilhel- 
mina  Mousley,  Josephine  L.  Coss- 
grove,  and  Rhoda  Knell  and  by  them 
reared  a  family  of  thirty-two  chil- 
dren. He  died  in  Saint  George  De- 
cember 24,  1924. 


ibzra  cJaft  {Benson  (I) 
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Potiawaitmnie  and  Salt  Lake 


I 


N  1848-9  the  membership  of  the 
Church  was  mostly  on  wheels — in 
that  area  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri  and  in  that  larger 
area  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  About  five  thou- 
sand were  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley, 
and  were  therefore  in  more  or  less 
permanent  homes.  It  was  this  mi- 
gratory population  that  Ezra  T. 
Benson  helped  to  supervise  and  di- 
rect. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  January, 
February,  March  and  April  of  1848, 
he  took  a  trip  to  the  East  to  raise 
money  for  the  exodus.  He  returned 
to  Winter  Quarters  on  April  28.  We 
have  also  seen  how,  on  the  Potta- 
wattamie, he  aided  in  outfitting 
some  of  the  leaders  for  the  journey 


west,  particularly  Willard  Richards. 
We  have  now  to  consider  some  more 
of  his  activities  in  the  settlements, 
journey  to  the  Valley,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  make  a  home  there. 

How  many  Latter-day  Saints 
were  there  in  the  Iowa  and  Nebras- 
ka settlements  after  the  emigration 
of  1848?  There  are  no  exact  figures, 
but  one  may  venture  an  approxi- 
mation. 

In  Nauvoo  there  had  been  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  women 
and  children.  There  were  other  thou- 
sands —  how  many  we  can  only 
guess — ^in  such  places  as  Walnut 
Grove,  Quincy,  Lima,  and  smaller 
settlements,  on  the  Illinois  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  Montrose, 
Zarahemla,  and  other  scattered  set- 
tlements, on  the  west  side  of  the 
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river.  Then  there  were  hundreds  in 
St.  Louis.  It  would  not  be  too  high 
a  figure  to  put  these  as  between  ten 
and  fifteen  thousand.  Most  of  these, 
with  some  English  immigrants,  took 
to  the  road  after  the  disasters  at 
Nauvoo.  In  the  two  years,  1848  and 
1849,  3,021  reached  the  Mormon  set- 
tlements between  the  two  rivers 
from  Great  Britain.  Of  this  total 
number  about  five  thousand  as 
noted,  were  now  in  the  Salt  Lake 
valley. 

During  these  two  years  the  First 
Presidency  were  in  the  Valley  or  on 
the  way,  and  of  the  Apostles  only 
three  were  left  behind.  By  this  time, 
however,  Wight  had  been  dropped, 
and  three  had  been  elevated  to  the 
Presidency.  This  left  four  vacancies. 
Parley  P.  Pratt  and  John  Taylor 
were  in  the  Valley,  Orson  Pratt  was 
in  England,  and  two  were  on  the 
way  there.  To  Orson  Hyde,  George 
A.  Smith,  and  Ezra  T.  Benson  was 
assigned  the  task  of  presiding  over 
the  settlements,  the  population  of 
which,  by  reason  of  emigration,  was 
not  diminishing  much. 

It  was  an  enormous  job.  The  new- 
comers had  to  be  located  and  helped. 
For  they  had  come  from  the  facto- 
ries, the  farms,  the  mines,  and  the 
offices  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  and  consequently  knew  noth- 
ing of  pioneer  life  in  Western  Am- 
erica. Besides,  mos^t  of  them  were 
without  much  means,  and  were  de- 
pendent on  others  after  their  arriv- 
al at  Winter  Quarters.  Then  there 
were  crops  to  be  planted,  to  be 
grown  and  cared  for,  harvested,  and 
the  products  properly  distributed 
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afterwards,  so  that  no  one  would 
suffer.  Moreover,  the  natives  had  to 
be  placated.  Not  the  least  of  the 
Apostles'  troubles  was  to  get  the 
people  away,  for  Government  agents 
in  Nebraska  were  constantly  urging 
the  Mormons  to  get  off  the  Indian 
lands.     Finally,  there  were  political 


worries. 


Orson  Hyde,  as  if  the  Saints  were 
to  remain  here  indefinitely,  set  up 
a  periodical — The  Frontier  Guardian. 
It  gave  the  most  important  news 
items,  explained  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  and  defended 
the  rights  of  the  people.  All  this 
on  the  theory  that,  if  we  don't  speak 
up  for  ourselves,  no  one  else  will, 
and  we  shall  go  unrepresented.  To 
this  end  a  press  had  to  be  got  some- 
how, somewhere,  printers  obtained, 
and  paper  purchased.  Elder  Hyde, 
who  loved  this  sort  of  work,  took 
care  of  the  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  The  Guardian.  There  re- 
mained the  spiritual  and  the  practi- 
cal welfare  of  the  camps,  and  these 
phases  were  taken  in  hand  by  Elders 
Smith  and  Benson,  respectively. 

Of  Elder  Benson  we  read  that, 
in  July,  1848,  he  made  another  trip 
to  the  East,  this  time  with  Elder 
Hyde,  to  raise  money  for  the  mi- 
gration, with  what  results  we  are 
not  informed;  that  he  preached  a 
good  deal,  often  at  funerals,  making 
what  the  historian  records  as  "ap- 
propriate remarks";  that  he  looked 
after  the  operation  of  a  flour  mill, 
first,  and  then  dismantled  it  for  re- 
moval to  the  mountains,  taking  care 
that  none  of  the  precious  parts  were 
misplaced  or  injured  or  lost;  that  he 
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made  a  business  trip  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, but  for  what  specific  purpose 
the  account  does  not  say;  that,  in 
October,  1848,  he  conducted  the 
three-day  general  conference  of  the 
Church  on  the  Indian  Lands,  in 
Iowa;  that,  immediately  after  the 
conference,  he  went  the  rounds  of 
the  settlements  for  the  purpose  of 
"fitting  out  another  expedition  to 
the  Valley,"  which  probably  meant 
choosing  the  people  who  would  con- 
stitute the  company. 

1849  was  the  year  when  gold  was 
discovered  in  California.  By  April 
of  this  year  long  trains  of  covered 
wagons  were  passing  through  the 
Council  Bluffs  region,  on  their  way 
to  the  Sacramento  valley.  And  so, 
at  the  April  Conference  of  the 
Church  in  the  settlements.  Elder 
Benson  took  as  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
course "The  Drift  of  Emigration." 
The  substance  of  what  he  said,  the 
spirit  of  it,  was  compressed  in  the 
sentence — so  the  recorder  sets  down 
— "I  go  in  for  salt  instead  of  gold." 
These  words,  more  than  anything 
else,  express  the  diflference  between 
the  motive  of  the  Saints,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  average  emigrants, 
on  the  other  hand.  The  emigrants 
were  seeking  perishable,  corruptible 
gold,  the  Saints,  the  eternal,  satisfy- 
ing treasure  of  home  and  God.  Gold 
or  Salt? 

At  another  public  meeting.  Elder 
Benson  took  for  his  text:  "Oxen." 
One  can  easily  imagine  what  he 
would  say.  About  this  time  he  went 
among  the  settlements  seeking  con- 
tributions of  this  patient,  laborious, 
faithful   and   powerful   animal,   to 


take  Church  property,  whatever  it 
was,  to  the  Valley.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  ox  and  the  horse 
or  the  mule.  For  one  thing,  the  ox 
always  stood  up  better  than  the  other 
animals  on  the  trail.  Besides,  he  was 
more  docile.  He  looked  out  of  big, 
innocent  eyes,  and  worked  without 
complaint,  and  could  keep  going  on 
less  food.  Always,  where  possible, 
the  trekkers  traded  their  horses  and 
mules  for  oxen.  And  so  the  ox  made 
a  good  text  for  a  practical-minded 
man,  a  realist,  like  Ezra  T.  Benson. 
The  sermon  must  have  been  eJ0fec- 
tive,  for,  a  few  days  later,  we  read 
that  "three  ox-wagons"  were  loaded 
and  made  ready  for  the  journey. 
This  was  in  May.  One  of  the  pieces 
of  Church  property  was  "a  carding 
machine." 

The  time  had  now  come  for  an- 
other "expedition"  to  the  Valley. 
And  so,  on  July  14,  "the  last  wagons 
left  "Winter  Quarters."  They  were 
led  by  Elders  Smith  and  Benson.  The 
company  arrived  at  its  destination 
on  Oct.  28,  1849. 

Many  things  had  taken  place  in 
the  Valley  since  Elder  Benson  had 
left  it,  in  1847. 

For  one  thing,  the  people  had 
moved  out  of  the  Fort,  on  to  the 
land  in  various  sections  of  the  new 
home — the  town  itself,  the  settle- 
ment in  what  is  now  Mill  Creek, 
even  in  the  present  town  of  Bounti- 
ful. And  they  had  put  in  crops  and 
seen  these  nearly  destroyed  by  crick- 
ets. Then,  too,  measures  had  been 
taken  to  set  up  a  political  govern- 
ment.  The   new  home   was   to  be 
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called  the  State  of  Deseret,  and  the 
first  meeting  had  already  been  held 
to  plan  for  it.  Also  a  temple  site 
had  been  chosen.  The  survey  of  the 
city  had  already  begun  while  Elder 
Benson  was  here  two  years  before. 

In  the  Bowery,  on  Temple  Square, 
amid  the  sagebrush,  Elder  Benson 
spoke  to  the  Saints,  giving  a  report 
of  his  labors. 

By  November  24,  of  this  same 
year,  Elder  Benson  was  ready  for 
business.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil (presumably  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve) ,  which  was  held  "in  Heber 
C.  Kimball's  school  room,"  he  asked 
for  "the  privilege  of  a  mill  site  on 
Big  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  Tooele 
valley."  He  must  have  gone  out 
there  before  this  in  order  to  select 
the  site. 

There  was  more  than  that  mill  for 
Elder  Benson  in  the  Tooele  valley, 
however.  It  was  he  who  organized 
a  branch  of  the  Church  there.  This 
was  on  April  24,  1850. 

Tooele  (the  name  originally  was 
'Tule,'  the  Indian  name  for  a  water 


flag  abounding  on  the  lake  shore) 
was  a  large  grazing  area  twenty- 
five  miles  by  fifteen  miles,  in  which 
Capt.  Stansbury  built  an  adobe 
house  for  his  herders.  Stansbury  had 
come  to  Utah  to  survey  the  land  for 
the  Government,  and  was  killed  by 
Indians  in  the  Gunnison  valley. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1849  Elder 
Benson  hired  Cyrus  and  Judson  Tol- 
man  and  Pheneas  R.  "Wright  to  go 
to  Tooele  valley,  to  build  the  mill 
for  which  he  had  obtained  permis- 
sion. The  last  named  man  was  a  mill- 
wright. The  Tolmans  later  became 
prominent  in  Davis  County.  These 
were  the  first  Latter-day  Saint  set- 
tlers in  the  Tooele  valley.  Later  on, 
Francis  X.  Lougy,  Samuel  Mecham, 
and,  later  still,  John  Rowberry 
settled  in  the  same  general  locality. 
Rowberry  had  crossed  the  plains  in 
the  Benson  company.  Here  the  first 
mills  were  set  up — a  lumber  mill 
and  then  a  grist  mill.  In  the  hills 
nearby  was  ample  timber,  and  here 
a  branch  of  the  Church  was  organ- 
ized by  Elder  Benson,  with  John 
Rowberry  as  presiding  officer. 


■  ♦ 


PROBLEM  OF  AGING 

{Continued  from  page  454) 

Conclusions:  accelerate    the    aging    process    in 

Many  of  the  processes  of  aging  many  people.  The  abstinence  from 

cannot    be    influenced    at    present,  tobacco  is  one  of  the  few  ways  we 

Smoking  tobacco  produces  changes  can  favorably  influence  and  delay 

in  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  which  these  degenerative  changes. 
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NATHAN  TANNER,  JR. 

(Editors'  Note:  In  the  September  Instructor  we  published  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
David  Whitmer  by  James  H.  Moyle,  written  by  himself.  In  this  number  of  the  magazine 
we  are  publishing  another  account  of  a  visit  to  this  last  surviving  witness  to  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  this  time  by  the  late  Nathan  Tanner,  whose  home  was  in 
Ogden,  Utah.  These  are  two  accounts  of  this  visit.  One  was  written  in  his  journal  at  the 
time,  April  13,  1886 ;  the  other  a  statement  made  by  him  from  memory,  in  February, 
1909.    The  two  are  interwoven  in  the  present  account.) 

1  WENT  from  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, to  Richmond,  with  a  view  to 
seeing  David  Whitmer.  Took  a 
stage  for  Lexington  junction  to 
Richmond,  paying  75c  for  four 
miles,  then  took  train  for  Richmond. 
Upon  ahghting  from  the  cars  at 
Richmond,  the  town  of  his  resi- 
dence, I  enquired  where  he  lived.  A 
son  of  his,  who  kept  a  hotel  in  the 
town,  heard  me,  and,  possibly  guess- 
ing who  I  was,  said  to  a  man  sitting 
on  the  front  seat  of  the  coach,  and 
loud  enough  that  I  heard  him, 
"There  is  a  man  who  wants  to  see 
my  father,  and  I  will  see  that  hie 


does  not  see  him" — or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Being  directed  to  where  I  could 
find  the  house  where  David  Whitmer 
dwelt,  I  immediately  went  there  and 
knocked.  The  son  that  I  had  seen 
on  the  coach,  or  hotel  bus,  answered 
the  knock,  and,  opening  the  door, 
stood  in  it,  but  did  not  invite  me  in. 
I  inquired  if  that  was  David  Whit- 
mer's  residence,  and,  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  said  I  was  pass- 
ing through  this  place  and  had  called 
with  a  view  to  seeing  him. 

The  son  said  that  his  father  was 
sick  and  could  not  be  seen.    I  felt 
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that  the  excuse  was  made  simply  to  physical  health,  began  to  talk,  and 

prevent  me  seeing  David,  and  that  continued,  I  should  judge,  for  half 

his  father  might  be  seen  if  he  [the  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     His 

son]  chose  to  allow  it.    I  prayed  fer-  son  said   (and  I  think  he  assented) 

vently,  but  silently,  that  the  man  that   the   reporter   of   the   Chicago 

might   relent,    and,   knowing   that  Tribune  was  not  admitted  to  his 

newspaper  men  often  bothered  him,  [David  Whitmer's]  room,  nor  did 

and  did  not  always  report  him  fairly,  he  have  the  interview  reported  in  the 

I  said —  Tribune.    He  said  the  reporter  was 

"I  am  not  a  reporter.  I  am  simply  in  town  and  had  talked  with  mem- 
passing  this  way  and  desired  to  see  bers  of  the  family,  but  that  he  was 
the  man  who  has  been  so  highly  fa-  not  admitted  to  the  sick  man's  room, 
vored  of  the  Lord  as  your  father  has  as  alleged,  and  that  the  report  was 
been."  I  added  that  his  father  need  in  other  respects  inaccurate,  but  his 
not  talk,  but  if  I  could  see  him  and  father  did  not  wish  to  be  always  con- 
shake  his  hand,  I  should  feel  satisfied,  tradicting  such  reports,  and  so  let  it 
and  favored.  pass. 

He  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  asked  if  the  table,  which  the  an- 

reappeared,  and  said,  "Father  will  be  gel   brought  and  upon   which  the 

out  in  a  few  minutes."  plates  lay  when  he  viewed  them,  was 

I  was  invited  in  and  seated.    I  was  a  tangible  one.    He  said  that  he  did 

informed  that  I  could  not  be  grati-  not  touch  it,  that  it  had  the  sem- 

fied  with  a  lengthy  talk  upon  the  blance  of  a  table.    He  then  explained 

question  of  his  testimony,  the  his-  that  he  saw  the  plates  with  his  na- 

tory  of  the  translation,  Church  his-  tural  eye,  but  [that]  he  had  to  be 

tory,  etc.,  as  the  calls  upon  him  were  prepared  for  it,  that  he  and  the  other 

too  numerous  and  taxing  upon  his  witnesses  were  overshadowed  by  the 

enfeebled  condition  physically  to  ad-  power  of  God  and  a  halo  of  bright- 

mit  of  this.  ness  indescribable. 

In  a  few  minutes  David  appeared.  Then    I    asked    him    if   he    ever 

a  very  feeble  and  stooped,  but  pleas-  handled  the  plates.    He  said  that  he 

ant  looking  gentleman.    I  arose  and  did  not  at  any  time.    I  referred  to 

took  his  extended  hand.  I  introduced  his  going  down  [to  Harmony,  Penn- 

myself ,  stating  that  I  had  come  from  sylvania]  after  Joseph  and  Emma,  to 

Kansas  City  to  see  the  man  who  had  bring  the  plates  and   them  to  his 

been  so  favored  of  God.    I  told  him  father's.  He  said  the  plates  were  not 

that,  as  he  was  in  feeble  health,  he  in  the  wagon,  nor  did  he  see  them 

need  not  talk,  but  I  would  be  satis-  at  all  during  the  translation.     He 

field  with  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  said,  Joseph  and,  I  think,  Oliver  and 

acquaintance.  Emma,  told  him  about   the  plates 

He  bade  me  sit  down,  however,  and  described  them  to  him,  and  he 

and,  after  an  exchange  of  friendly  believed  them,  but  did  not  see  them 

greetings,  and  a  few  words  about  his  except  at  the  time  testified  of.  He 
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said  that  they  were  in  the  possession  the  Prophet's  power  to  get  any  in- 
of  the  angel  during  this  time  [of  formation  he  desired  and  by  any 
the  journey].  means  he  should  adopt  for  the  pur- 
He  related  the  story  of  his  first  pose,  I  mean  he  appeared  to  have 
hearing  of  Joseph,  of  the  angels,  or  absolute  faith  in  Joseph's  power 
some  other  persons,  putting  his  grain  with  God,  to  get  any  information 
in,  in  order  that  he  might  go  to  the  he  wished  for,  and  he  did  not  think 
Prophet.  He  said  he  had  concluded  that  either  the  urim  and  thummim 
to  go  as  soon  as  he  could  put  in  that  or  the  stone  were  essential,  or  abso- 
field  of  grain,  and  he  thought,  of  lutely  essential,  to  the  obtaining  of 
course,  that  it  was  planted  for  him,  the  information, 
in  order  that  he  might  go  the  sooner.  With  reference  to  having  seen  the 
He  related  the  history  of  his  travel  plates,  David  said  they  were  brought 
to,  and  meeting,  the  Prophet,  who,  and  laid  upon  a  table  by  an  angel, 
he  said,  had  seen  him  coming  in  vi-  who  turned  the  leaves  over  for  their 
sion,  and  had  walked  out  to  meet  inspection,  and  that  a  voice  from 
him  on  the  way,  and  knew  him  heaven  spoke  and  said  that  the  rec- 
when  they  met.  He  said  that  the  ord  was  a  true  one  and  that  it  was 
Prophet  told  him  where  he  stayed  correctly  translated.  He  also  told 
enroute;  how  he  had  seen  him  read-  of  seeing  the  breastplate  and  the 
ing  a  sign — I  think  it  was  a  hotel  sword  of  Laban,  and,  as  I  remember, 
sign;  and  many  things  which  he  the  urim  and  thummim,  which  were 
could  not  know  only  by  inspiration.  a  little  way  off  in  a  receptacle. 
David  said  he  could  not  doubt  the  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  man 
divinity  of  his  [Joseph's]  mission.  was  that,  from  a  feeble  old  man 
He  told  me,  in  a  general  way,  the  when  he  commenced  his  testimony, 
whole  history  of  his  relations  with  he  began  to  be  magnified  in  my  eyes 
the  Prophet,  about  the  way  the  until  he  was  as  fine  a  speciman  of 
translation  was  accomplished,  about  humanity  as  I  ever  saw.  It  was  un- 
seeing the  plates,  etc.  necessary  in  my  case,  but  I  felt  as 
He  said  that  Joseph  was  separated  I  saw  him,  with  the  effects  of  the 
from  the  scribe  by  a  blanket,  as  I  Spirit  upon  him,  that  that  was  his 
remember;  that  he  had  the  urim  and  special  mission,  and  that,  when  per- 
thummira  and  a  chocolate-colored  forming  it,  God  took  him  in  hand 
stone,  which  he  used  alternately,  as  and  made  his  testimony  effective, 
suited  his  convenience.  And  he  said  I  felt  that  no  person  who  could  see 
that  he  believed  Joseph  could  as  well  him  and  hear  his  testimony,  as  I  did, 
accomplish  the  translation  by  look-  could  doubt  it,  any  more  than  David 
ing  into  a  hat  or  into  any  other  stone  could  doubt  the  divinity  of  Joseph's 
as  by  the  use  of  the  urim  and  thum-  mission  when  they  met  under  the 
mim  or  the  chocolate-colored  stone.  circumstances  of  their  meeting.  And 
David  expressed   absolute   faith  in  David  said  he  could  not  doubt  it. 
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A  handsome  young  rajah  of  India 
named  Giiatama  had  been 
reared  in  ease  and  luxury  from  the 
day  of  his  birth.  He  had  been  kept 
from  any  experience  of  sordid  evil 
or  suffering.  He  had  married  a  beau- 
tiful princess  and  was  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  an  infant  son.  He  had  in 
rich  abundance  all  the  delights,  com- 
forts, power,  and  recognition  which 
most  men  desire.  But  one  day  he 
saw  an  old  decrepit  man,  then  a  sick 
person,  and  finally  a  corpse.  These 
experiences  of  evil  and  suffering 
completely  destroyed  his  peace  of 
mind  and  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  His 
soul  was  filled  with  horror  and 
dread  in  the  realization  of  the  extent 
of  suffering  and  the  inevitable  ap- 
proach of  death  which  came  to  man- 
kind. One  night  he  fled  from  his 
palace  and  went  into  the  jungle  to 
find  peace  of  mind  through  a  rigor- 
ous and  harsh  denial  of  the  flesh  and 
all  pleasure.  This  attempt  was  a  fail- 
ure. After  a  number  of  years  he  at- 
tained inner  peace  and  assurance 
through  the  control  of  his  desires 
and  the  living  of  fundamental  moral 
principles.  He  gained  many  disciples 
and  became  known  as  Buddha,  or 
the  Enlightened  One. 

There  are  few  individuals  who  do 
not  ultimately  realize  that  life  is  be- 
set with  suffering,  sorrow,  and 
eventual  death.  Jesus  was  talking  to 
such  people  at  the  time  he  uttered 
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the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  lot 
of  the  Palestinian  peasant  was  a  hard 
one.  There  was  an  impending  con- 
flict against  the  Roman  overlords. 
Economic  distress  and  ecclesiastical 
burdens  were  especially  pressing  up- 
on the  backs  of  the  masses.  They 
were  also  made  to  feel  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  the  zealous  Pharisees  since 
they  were  not  proficient  in  keeping 
the  minutiae  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
The  forces  of  nature  were  not  un- 
derstood as  they  are  now  and  seemed 
most  cruel  and  capricious  as  famine 
and  disease  periodically  swept  over 
the  land.  Therefore,  when  Jesus 
stated  his  second  beatitude,  "Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,"  he  knew  it 
could  apply  to  the  bulk  of  his  audi- 
ence. 

There  are  many  types  of  evil 
which  cause  human  suffering  and 
sorrow.  Some  are  due  to  the  indi- 
vidual's own  sinful  and  ignorant 
actions.  But  many  types  are  the 
result  of  powers  and  influences  be- 
yond his  control.  For  example,  the 
awful  and  catastrophic  forces  of 
nature,  such  as  storms,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, etc.,  frequently  cause  much 
destruction  and  desolation  of  life 
and  property.  Also,  there  are  evils 
within  human  society  which  warp 
and  pervert  a  person  who  is  reared 
in  areas  where  these  are  particularly 
prevalent,  such  as  a  slum  district. 
Sometimes    economic       depressions 
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wipe  out  the  security  of  many  peo- 
ple with  a  shocking  abruptness. 
Health  and  strength  are  often  but 
temporary  possessions  before  disease 
and  accidents  levy  their  dread  toll. 
Wars  and  class  conflicts  periodically 
plunge  people  into  a  seething  cal- 
dron of  hate  and  violence  wherein 
the  ordinary  joys  and  happiness  are 
quickly  extinguished.  The  death  and 
loss  of  loved  ones  is  always  an  oc- 
casion of  acute  anguish.  Because  of 
the  reign  of  science,  people  of  this 
modern  era  are  nd  longer  troubled 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  ancients 
were  relative  to  the  evils  of  nature. 
However,  they  are  frequently  not  so 
well  prepared  to  meet  tragic  suffer- 
ing because  they  are  so  used  to  ease 
and  comforts  and  are  not  inured  to 
hardship.  They  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  expect  a  great  deal 
from  Ufe  that  frustration  of  their 
desires  causes  them  to  suffer  keenly. 

"Why  did  Jesus  bless  those  who 
mourn?  Was  he  exalting  pain  as  a 
beneficial  and  useful  phase  of  life? 
Was  he  encouraging  a  melancholy 
outlook  upon  life?  An  analysis  of 
his  basic  teachings  and  his  final 
words  relative  to  the  sorrowful  in- 
dicate that  he  was  not  blessing  sor- 
row as  the  ideal  condition.  The  peo- 
ple before  him  had  had  more  than 
their  share  of  hard  times.  He  was 
promising  them  eventual  relief  from 
their  sadness,  for  he  said,  "Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall 
be  comforted."  In  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  this  emphasis  upon  the  trans- 
ition from  grief  to  joy  is  even  more 
marked.  "Blessed  are  ye  that  weep 
now:  for  ye  shall  laugh,"  (6:21) .  In 


other  words,  he  was  promising  them 
two  things.  First,  most  suffering 
does  not  last  a  lifetime.  The  average 
life  is  a  mixture  of  joy  and  pain. 
Hence,  most  of  those  people  could 
hope  for  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day 
in  the  midst  of  pain.  But  secondly, 
he  was  offering  them  the  strength, 
courage,  and  optimism  which  would 
flood  their  souls  as  a  result  of  their 
faith  in  Jesus  and  his  teachings.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  thought  and 
teachings  is  contrary  to  an  empha- 
sis upon  pain  and  suffering  as  in- 
herently good  in  themselves.  He 
called  his  message  the  Evangelion  or 
Good  News.  We  call  this  term  the 
Gospel.  He  was  always  positive  in 
his  teaching  about  the  good  and 
abundant  life.  Courage,  faith,  hope, 
good  will,  and  love  pervade  his 
words  and  actions.  The  mood  of  the 
Gospels  is  one  of  exalted  rejoicing, 
not  that  of  gloom  and  sorrow.  To 
call  him  the  "man  of  sorrows"  is 
directly  contrary  to.  the  picture  of 
him  drawn  by  the  Gospel  writers. 
There  is  no  glorification  of  monastic 
morbid  asceticism  in  him.  He  prom- 
ised a  joyous  salvation  to  those  who 
had  a  dynamic  faith  in  the  Gospel. 

The  joy  and  strength  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  true  believer  in 
Jesus  is  well  illustrated  by  Brigham 
Young  when  he  referred  to  his  at- 
titude toward  the  sufferings  he  had 
endured  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 
Although  his  privations  had  been 
great,  they  were  completely  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  faith,  hope,  and  joy 
which  had  come  to  him  through  his 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  Kingdom. 
"We  are  the  happiest  people  when 
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we  have  what  are  called  trials:  for  dent  that  they  were  standing  be- 
then  the  Spirit  of  God  is  more  abun-  neath  the  building  when  its  walls 
dantly  bestowed  upon  the  faithful,  crumbled.  God  did  not  cause  it  to 
.  .  ,  We  have  passed  through  a  great  fall,  and  they  were  not  sinful  people 
many  scenes,  we  may  say,  of  tribvi-  who  had  to  be  punished.  They  were 
lation,  though  I  would  have  all  my  merely  the  victims  of  an  unlucky 
brethren  understand  that  I  do  not  coincidence. 

take  this  to  myself,  for  all  that  I  By  living  intelligently,  righteous- 
have  passed  through  has  been  joy  ly,  and  hygienically,  we  can  avoid 
and  joyful  to  me;  but  we  have  seem-  much  of  the  evil  which  is  the  conse- 
ingly  sacrificed  a  great  deal,  and  quence  of  sin  and  physical  illness, 
passed  through  many  scenes  of  trial  But  sometimes  upheavals  in  nature 
and  temptations,  no  doubt  of  this.  and  society  are  so  vast  and  power- 
...  I  have,  myself,  five  times  before  f ul  that  many  innocent  people  are 
I  came  to  this  valley,  left  everything  engulfed  in  them.  Often  thd  good 
that  the  Lord  had  blessed  me  with  die  in  their  youth  or  suflFer  great 
pertaining  to  this  world's  goods,  personal  losses  while  the  wicked  pros- 
which,  for  the  country  where  I  lived,  per  and  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  In  this 
was  not  a  very  little"  (J.  A.  Widt-  terrible  war  many  of  our  finest 
soe.  Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  young  men  have  died  and  suffered 
p.  533).  This  is  the  type  of  opti-  horribly,  while  others  who  are  far 
mistic,  bold,  and  joyous  spirit  of  the  less  worthy  have  been  preserved 
genuine  beHever  in  Jesus  Christ.  without  a  scratch.  Is  God  to  blame 
Jesus  also  stressed  that  a  sound  for  this  apparent  injustice?  No,  for 
and  clear-sighted  philosophy  of  Hfe  when  an  individual  happens  to  stand 
and  its  values  gives  to  each  beHever  in  a  place  where  the  forces  and  cle- 
an accurate  perspective  relative  to  ments  of  nature  strike,  he  is  bound 
understanding  life's  basic  problems,  to  suffer  just  as  those  people  did 
He  made  clear  that  God  rules  the  who  were  beneath  the  tower  of 
world  of  nature  and  exercises  his  Siloam. 

control  over  the  universe.  Jesus  de-  God  has  given  to  man  freedom  of 
scribed  this  control  in  poetic  fashion  will  and  placed  him  in  a  world  full 
by  stressing  God's  concern  for  the  of  dangerous  and  powerful  forces, 
sparrows  and  the  flowers  of  the  field.  Adam  was  commanded  to  subdue  the 
In  other  words,  he  made  clear  that  earth,  and  his  descendants  are  still 
the  universe  is  not  dominated  by  trying  to  do  this.  The  prize  of  suc- 
chaos.  It  is  essentially  friendly  to  cess  in  overcoming  the  natural  en- 
man.  "WTien  Jesus  referred  to  the  vironment  is  health  and  prosperity, 
accidental  killing  of  eighteen  people  The  penalty  is  disease,  suffering, 
by  the  fall  of  a  tower  at  Siloam,  he  and  death.  In  this  struggle  between 
did  not  put  the  responsibility  upon  man  and  nature,  God  has  not  sus- 
either  God  or  the  people  (Luke  13:  pended  the  xmiversal  laws  which 
2-5).  It  was  by  chance  or  acci-  govern  matter  and  forces  of  nature. 
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Many  of  God's  choicest  individ- 
uals have  died  in  spite  of  the  pray- 
ers for  their  recovery.  Frequently 
their  relatives  and  friends  have 
questioned  God's  justice  because  of 
this.  But  in  practically  every  case 
the  victim  had  inherited  a  weak 
constitution,  or  he  had  carelessly,  or 
accidentally  broken  the  laws  of 
health,  or  met  with  an  unfortunate 
accident.  Often  the  best  medical 
aid  was  not  available  and  so  death 
resulted.  If  God  were  responsible  for 
deaths  that  occur,  this  would  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  of  predestination 
which  Latter-day  Saint  theology  re- 
jects. Or  it  would  make  God  a  most 
capricious  and  arbitrary  deity.  But 
men  must  die.  All  men  also  have 
free  will,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it 
they  often  bring  evil  upon  them- 
selves and  other  people  too.  If  God 
were  going  to  eliminate  all  evil  in 
answer  to  our  prayers,  he  would 
have  to  suspend  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  choice,  and  the  necessity 
to  struggle  against  opposition.  Thus, 
in  order  to  gain  salvation  man  must 
make  choices  and  struggle  against 
evil.  In  this  way  mind  and  character 
are  developed.  But  in  this  process, 
danger,  suffering  and  death  attend 
every  step.  If  we  have  the  faith 
which  Jesus  emphasized,  we  will  not 
give  way  to  excessive  grief  when  the 
loss  of  our  dear  ones  occurs,  nor  will 
we  blame  God.  The  hope  of  an  ulti- 
mate reunion  and  the  confidence  of 
a  final  victory  over  evil  should  sus- 
tain us. 

Jesus  thus  held  out  to  those  that 
mourn  the  hope  of  an  eternal  vic- 
tory. They  were  not  to  enjoy  their 


sadness  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  di- 
vine virtue.  But  they  were  encour- 
aged to  fight  evil  with  the  assur- 
ance of  a  final  triumph.  He  himself 
fought  against  the  spiritual  evils 
which  afflict  men's  souls  and  often 
healed  their  bodies  of  physical  ills. 
He  even  told  the  Pharisees  that  it 
was  better  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath 
to  those  in  need  than  to  observe  it 
in  strict  compliance  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal usage. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  not 
been  content  to  sit  passively  by  with 
fatalistic  resignation  and  wait  for 
the  course  of  destiny  to  unfold.  They 
have  always  been  most  active  in 
combating  evil,  both  in  society  and 
in  nature,  in  order  to  establish  their 
social  -  religious  commonwealth. 
When  the  pioneers  lost  their  loved 
ones,  they  felt  that  the  departed 
ones  had  merely  changed  their  sphere 
of  labors  for  the  Kingdom.  The  sur- 
vivors did  not  slacken  their  efforts 
in  the  least  in  their  attempt  to  sub- 
due the  desert.  Our  leaders  have  al- 
ways been  concerned  to  improve 
environment  of  the  saints  with  the 
view  that  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  flourishes  best  in  an  area  that 
has  been  purged  of  negative  and  evil 
tendencies.  They  feel  that  although 
there  is  much  evil  in  life,  it  can  be 
eventually  overcome  by  man's 
united  and  whole-hearted  co-opera- 
tive efforts.  Brigham  Young  ex- 
pressed this  point  of  view  with 
pointed  vigor  when  he  said,  "As 
this  Kingdom  of  God  grows,  spreads, 
increases,  and  prospers  in  its  course, 
it  will  cleanse,  thoroughly  purge, 
and  purify  the  world  from  wicked- 
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ness A  great  many  think  that  another    reason    for    the    joy    and 

the  Kingdom  of  God  is  going  to  strength  which  the  saints  of  ancient 
bless  them  and  exalt  them,  without  and  modern  times  possessed  in  spite 
any  efforts  on  their  part.  This  is  not  of  persecutions  and  sufferings  which 
so.  Every  man  and  woman  is  ex-  would  appall  the  "tender"  souls  of 
pected  to  aid  the  work  with  all  the  many  modern  people.  These  sturdy 
ability  God  has  given  them.  Each  believers  could  bear  powerful  wit- 
person  belonging  to  the  human  ness  to  Jesus'  words,  "But  seek  ye 
family  has  a  portion  of  labor  to  per-  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
form  in  removing  the  curse  from  righteousness;  and  all  these  things 
the  earth  and  from  every  Hving  shall  be  added  unto  you."  (Matt, 
thing  upon  it.  When  this  work  is  6:33) 

j>erformed,  then  will  they  possess  It  must  be  admitted  that  sorrow 
all  things."  (J.  A.  Widtsoe,  Dis-  itself  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
courses  of  Brigham  Young,  p.  675.)  man  when  it  is  not  allowed  to  crush 
Another  basic  fact  must  be  stress-  him.  It  makes  him  more  tender  and 
ed  with  reference  to  human  sorrow  sympathetic  to  the  ills  and  unhappi- 
that  is  most  important.  This  deals  ness  of  others.  It  makes  him  more 
with  the  evaluation  which  we  put  humble  and  impels  him  to  seek  so- 
upon  the  things  of  this  life.  In  chap-  lace  in  the  strength  and  comfort  of 
ter  six  of  Matthew,  Jesus  speaks  sincere  prayer.  It  enables  him  to  en- 
about  the  final  goals  of  life.  If  man  joy  the  sweet  after  having  tasted 
strives  for  the  heavenly  spiritual  the  bitter.  Often  the  lash  of  suffer- 
values,  then  neither  thieves  nor  the  ing  and  defeat  goads  him  to  fight 
change  of  fortune  could  rob  that  determinedly  to  the  achievement  of 
man.  But  if  he  is  wrapped  up  with  his  goals  and  ideals.  But  we  are  un- 
concern for  the  materialistic  goals  discerning  of  the  true  spirit  of  Jesus 
of  life,  such  as  wealth,  fame,  and  and  his  teachings  if  we  think  that 
power,  then  he  is  highly  susceptible  he  exalted  suffering  for  its  own  sake 
to  unhappiness  when  fate  upsets  his  and  encouraged  a  melancholy  frame 
worldly  fortunes.  This  type  of  in-  of  mind  as  a  spiritual  asset, 
sight  into  the  real  values  of  life  is 


"Let  no  mean  jealousies  pervert  your  mind, 
A  blemish  in  another's  fame  to  find; 
Be  grateful  for  the  gifts  that  you  possess, 
Nor  deem  a  rival's  merits  makes  yours  less." 

— William  Cowper 
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H.    WAYNE    DRIGGS 


{Supplementary  to  Lesson  43, 
Second  Intermediate) 


i* 


O  OLOMON,  The  Temple  Builder" 
is  the  title  of  lesson  43  of  the 
Second  Intermediate  Sunday  School 
Manual.  For  ten  year  old  boys 
and  girls  such  a  title  may  not 
hold  the  best  of  interest.  Nor  is 
there  too  much  challenge  in  the  sub- 
title of  the  lesson,  for  pupils,  "Give, 
therefore,  thy  servant  an  under- 
standing heart."  Yet  within  both  of 
these  headings  are  elements  of  dra- 
matic appeal.  To  decide  upon  one 
let  us  consider  the  second.  Note  the 
words  give  and  understanding  in  the 
sentence.  The  personal  drama  in  the 
life  of  yovmg  Solomon  that  lead  to 
the  fervent  uttering  of  such  a 
prayer  is  linked  with  the  heart. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Solo- 
mon was  very  young  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  far  younger  than 
either  Saul  or  David.  To  feel  his 
weakness  in  assuming  so  great  a  re- 
sponsibility is  a  mark  of  true  char- 
acter. Some  young  men  in  the 
strength  of  their  early  years  see 
little  need  for  humility.  But  with 
Solomon  it  was  different.  Though 
young,  he  knew  the  real  source  of 
wisdom  and  power  and  sought  at 
the  very  threshold  of  manhood  to 
become  the  best  of  friends  with  God. 


At  Gibeon  he  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord.  As  the  smoke  of  a  thousand 
burnt  sacrifices  ascended  his  pray- 
ers to  his  Father  in  heaven  were  for 
the  acceptance  of  his  efforts.  At 
night  again  he  prayed  saying,  "Oh, 
Jehovah,  you  made  me  to  be  king 
over  Israel  instead  of  my  father.  I 
feel  as  though  I  were  just  a  child. 
Give,  therefore,  thy  servant  an  un- 
derstanding heart,  that  I  may  know 
good  from  evil,  so  that  I  may  gov- 
ern Thy  people  with  wisdom." 

Solomon  fell  asleep,  but  not  for 
long,  for  the  Lord  awoke  him,  say- 
ing, "Because  you  have  not  asked  for 
gifts  that  were  selfish,  but  have 
asked  for  wisdom  so  you  might  help 
My  people,  Israel,  I  have  given  you 
an  understanding  heart.  You  shall 
have  wisdom  such  as  none  before 
you  have  ever  had;  nor  shall  anyone 
come  after  that  shall  be  as  wise  as 
you.  Furthermore,  I  will  give  you 
riches,  and  honor,  and  the  respect  of 
kings  of  other  nations  all  your  days." 

What  a  blessing!  And  it  stands  to- 
day fulfilled!  Read  history  and  with 
it  the  sayings  of  Solomon.  The  long- 
er one  liv6s  the  more  profound  be- 
come Ecclesiastes  and  the  Book  of 
Proverbs. 

Since  the  wisdom  to  be  found  in 
great  literature  is  best  appreciated 
by  adults,  how  may  the  teacher  of 
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youth  help  boys  and  girls  desire  the  women  may  have  half."   "O,  my 

readings  sought  after  more  earnest-  king,  do  not  slay  it,  but  give  her  the 

ly  by  those  in  the  mature  years?  In  child  alive,"  pleaded  the  true  mother, 

the  classroom  something  of  a  vicar-  And  unto  her  who  spoke  did  the 

ious  experience  might  be  developed.  king  command    that   the   child    be 

A   simple  play  portraying,  on   the  given.    By    this    judgment    he    had 

pupil's  level,  an   example  of  Solo-  made  the  selfish  woman  and  the  true 

mon's  wisdom  might  open  the  possi-  mother  alike  feel  the  wisdom  of  his 

bilities  of  other  studies  in  the  pro-  words  as  keenly  as  though  they  had 

verbs  or  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  been  spoken  by  God  himself, 

of  other  achievements  of  this  great  But  to  return  to  our  class  of  boys 

king.  and    girls.    What    nearest    to   their 

In  the  title  line  of  our  lesson  the  hearts  can  be  shown  to  provide  an 

teacher  should  find  an  action  spot  experience  akin  to  mother  love  and 

that  will  lend  itself  to  portrayal.  Let  manly  judgment?  Here  is  where  the 

us  consider  the  element  of  suspense  play  comes  in.  First  suggest  that  on 

as  a  possible  aid.  Solomon's  under-  a  Sunday  before  the  week  the  lesson, 

standing  heart  is  no  more  dramatic-  "Solomon,  The  Temple  Builder,"  is 

ally  shown  than  in  the  story  of  the  to  be  presented  that  each  girl  in  the 

two  mothers.     What  greater  love,  class   bring   with   her   her   favorite 

save  that  of  God's,  is  there  than  that  doll.  The  teacher  will  come  with  a 

of  a  mother's.  To  err  in  a  judgment  sword  (a  good  sized  butcher  knife, 

wherein  this  deep  devotion  dwells  is  preferably  with  a  curved  blade,  will 

to  cut  at  the  very  source  of  love  it-  do.  Do  not  give  a  boy  or  girl  in  the 

self.  Solomon  knew  this  and  he  knew  class  this  assignment.)  Say  nothing 

also  that,  difficult  though  it  was,  he  as  to  why  the  request  for  dolls.  Let 

must  pass  judgment  on  a  case  link-  the  children  have   the  pleasure  of 

ed  with  a  mother's  devotion.  suspense   and  the   joy  of   carrying 

When  the  women  concerned  came  their  "babies"  to  a  new  gathering 

to  him  both  had  known  the  great  without  divulging  the  reason, 

joy  of  having  been  blessed  with  a  When  the  Sunday  for  the  lesson 

child.  One  mother  was  heavy  with  arrives  go  about  during  the  assemb- 

the  sorrow  of  having  lost  hers,  the  Hng  period  of  the  class  to  set  up  a 

other  was   filled  with  the  fear  of  judgment  seat  for  Solomon.    This 

having  her  infant  taken  from  her.  done,  suggest  that  you  would  like 

There  was  a  lesson  to  be  taught  to  to  have  the  class  name  a  boy  to  play 

both.  For  the  first  woman  it  was  the  the  part  of  Israel's  wisest  king.  In 

lesson  of  unselfishness,  for  the  sec-  addition  you  will  need  an  execution- 

ond  that  of  sacrifice  or  that  of  the  er,  and  two  wise  men  to  sit  on  either 

greatest  love.  side  of  Solomon  to  witness  his  acts 

"Bring  me  the  sword,"  was  the  of  judgment.  Now  let  the  class  vote 

command  of  Solomon,  "and  cut  in  for  two  dolls  they  would  like  to  be 

two  the  live  child,  that  each  of  the  used  in  the  play  you  plan  to  enact, 
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When  these  have  been  chosen  sug- 
gest that  the  owners  of  the  dolls 
act  the  parts  of  mothers.  The  class 
as  a  whole  will  be  the  court.  Invite 
them  now  to  open  their  Sunday 
School  manuals  to  the  picture  to  be 
found  on  page  152.  This  with  the 
story,  which  no  doubt  many  of  them 
will  know,  or  which  the  teacher 
should  briefly  tell,  will  create  a  de- 
sire to  dramatize  the  scene.  "When 
ready,  present  the  play. 

At  the  end  of  the  performance 
discuss  with  the  class  how  this  act 
of  judgment  on  Solomon's  part  re- 
flects a  true  and  "understanding 
heart."  There  should  be  good  inter- 


est from  this  point  on  for  an  in- 
class  reading  and  discussion  of  other 
decisions  on  the  part  of  the  great 
king,  as  also  there  will  be  a  deeper 
desire  to  appreciate  why  he  became 
the  great  Temple  builder. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  this  ser- 
ies of  articles  on  the  Dramatic  Ap- 
proach to  Teaching,  Sunday  School 
teachers  may  have  found,  in  part 
at  least,  a  way  more  challenging  to 
prepare  and  present  the  lessons  of 
life  so  vital  to  the  well  being  of 
Latter-day  Saint  boys  and  girls. 
Should  such  be  the  case  the  joy  of 
service  in  developing  this  series  will 
have  been  realized. 


■  ^ 


HENRY  A.    SMITH 


Latest  Addition  to  the  General  Board 


Hi 


■ENRY  A.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Church  News  Section  of  the  Deseret 
News,  has  been  named  a  member  of 
the  General  Board  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union. 

Elder  Smith,  a  High  Priest  in  the 


Twenty-sixth  ward  of  Pioneer  stake 
(Salt  Lake  City),  has  a  rich  back- 
ground of  Church  work,  particular- 
ly in  the  Sunday  Schools.  At  the  age 
of  23,  he  began  teaching  the  Gospel 
(Mare  on  page  493) 
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CONCERNING  POST-WAR  ACTIVITIES— WARD  AND  STAKE 


i.  HE  General  Board  desires  to  give 
liberally  to  stake  and  ward  workers 
the  benefit  of  their  observations,  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  limit- 
ations and  values  of  many  means 
and  methods  for  doing  Sunday 
School  work  effectively.  In  ampli- 
fication of  this  point  the  following 
principles  and  observations  are 
offered: 

A.  The  stake  board  organization, 
beyond  the  usual  administra- 
tive officers,  should  be  that 
dictated  by  the  facts,  situa- 
tion and  needs  peculiar  to  the 
stake. 

B.  Promoting  of  Sunday  School 
work  through  meetings  and 
training  courses  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  means  most 
practical  and  efficient  in  the 
light  of  the  facts,  situation 
and  needs  peculiar  to  the 
stake. 

C.  The  need  for  the  adequate  per- 
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formance  of  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing three  major  functions 
should  be  realized  by  stake 
ward  workers: 

(1)  Administrative:  This 
should  include  giving 
adequate  attention  to  the 
details  of  effective  con- 
ducting of  the  Sunday 
School,  its  efficient  man- 
agement, organization, 
staffing,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  its  activities  in- 
cluding equipping  it  for 
efficient  operation,  mak- 
ing it  acceptable  to  the 
largest  possible  number 
of  people,  to  inspirational 
and  profitable  classwork 
and  effective  enlistment 
work. 

(2)  Training  in  technical 
skills:  This  includes 
training  the  members  of 
the  superintendency  in 
skillful   performance   of 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


their  duties;  training 
choristers  and  organists 
in  their  special  skills; 
training  teachers  in  the 
adequate  performance  of 
work. 
(3)  Maintenance  of  a  strong 
Esprit  d'corps,  high  wo- 
rale,  and  powerful  moti- 
vation, direction  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work. 

D.  The  critical  evaluation  of 
meetings,  visits,  personal  in- 
terviews and  other  familiar 
and  traditional  devices  as  well 
as  all  new  proposals  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  foregoing 
purposes  should  be  urged  to 
the  end  that  the  best  of  all 
available  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  desired 
results  will  be  used. 

E.  The  following  means  may  be 
used  to  accomplish  specific 
purposes.  Emphasis  should  be 
upon  those  means  that  prove 
to  be  the  most  efficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  de- 
sired results. 

( 1 )  Visits  to  Sunday  Schools. 

(2)  Faculty  meetings.  (3) 
Superintendents'  council 
meetings.  (4)  Prayer  meet- 
ings.   (5)    Ward    and    stake 


leadership  meetings.  (6)  Un- 
ion meetings,  monthly,  quar- 
terly or  at  other  times.   (7) 
Conventions.  ( 8 )  Regional  or 
stake    training    courses    and 
"workshops."      (9)    Personal 
interviews.  (10)  Departmen- 
tal "clinics,"  or  study  groups 
directed    by    a    stake    board 
member     (11)  Pre-induction 
training  activities. 
F.  Selection  of  effective  means  to 
accomplish  desired  ends  im- 
plies trial,  or  experience  with 
those  means,  and  critical  an- 
alysis and  reporting  of  the  re- 
sults. 
A  condensed  statement  of  the  or- 
ganization and  approved  practices 
for  conduct  of  Sunday  School  work 
is  published  in  the  latest  edition  of 
the     Sunday     School      Handbook 
(1945).  Any  stake  that  desires  to 
deviate  from  these  standards  should 
submit  its  plans  and  statement  of 
conditions  upon  which  its  plans  are 
based  to  the  General  Board  for  their 
consideration  and  advice. 

Stakes  may  hold  Union  Meetings 
monthly,  or  quarterly  where  month- 
ly meetings  are  infeasible.  Fiurther 
suggestions  on  Union  Meetings  will 
appear  in  subsequent  numbers  of 
The  Instructor. 


HELPFUL  BISHOPRIC 

1  HE    Junior    Sunday    School    in      member  of  the  bishopric,  in  addi- 
Farmington  ward  of  South  Davis      tion  to  a  member  of  the  Sunday 
(Utah)   stake  feels  greater  strength      School  superintendency,  attends  the 
through  a  regular  practice  of  the      junior  school  service, 
ward    bishopric.    Each    Sunday,    a  Many  advantages  accompany  this 
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procedure,  some  of  which  are:  chil-  greater  dignity  comes  to  the  junior 

dren  become  better  acquainted  with  Sunday  School  services. 

their   ward   leaders;    the    bishopric  The    General    Board    commends 

becomes  familiar  with  housing  and  Bishop  Gordon  H.  Van  Fleet  of  the 

equipment  needs  for  the  junior  Sun-  Farmington  ward  and  his  counselors 

day  School;  teachers  feel  greater  re-  for  their  interest. 

sponsibility    in    their    work;    and 


SPECIAL   WEEK 


OuNDAY  School  members  through- 
out the  Church  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing  to  the  "This 
is  the  Place"  monument  during 
"This  is  the  Place"  Week,  Septem- 
ber 28  to  October  5,  1945. 

The  monument,  to  be  placed  at 
the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon 
where  the  Mormon  Pioneers  entered 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  will  be  <ledicated 
in  1947  during  the  1947  centennial 
celebration  of  the  event.  All  names 


of  contributors  will  be  placed  in 
the  monument  cornerstone.  The 
Sunday  School  General  Board  sug- 
gests that  members  under  twelve 
years  of  age  contribute  five  cents 
each,  and  others,  ten  cents.  All  funds 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  ward  or 
branch  clerk,  who  forwards  them  to 
the  general  monument  commission 
of  which  President  George  Albert 
Smith  is  chairman. 


LESSON  TEXTS 

OuNDAY  School  lesson  texts   and  of  the  General  Board  and  Lucy  A. 

teachers'  supplements  will  be  ready  Phillips. 

for  distribution  November  1.  May  Kindergarten    lessons    for    1946 

we  urge  ward  and  branch  superin-  will  appear  monthly  in  The  Instruc- 

tendents  to  plan  now  to  order  them  tor,  beginning  with  the  November 

early?  Order  forms,  including  prices  number. 

of  all  items,  will  be  mailed  during  The   Gospel  Doctrine   course   of 

October.  study  for  1946  will  be  "The  Gospel 

Courses  of  study  for  1946  include  of  John"  for  six  months  and  a  trea- 

a  new  Nursery  text,  "Sunday  Morn-  tise  on  Church  welfare  for  the  re- 

ing  in  the  Nursery"  by  Marie  Fox  maining  months.    The  text  for  the 

Felt   and   Addie   L.   Swapp   of   the  latter  course  will  be  distributed  dur- 


General  Board,  and  a  new  Primary 
booklet,  "Living  Our  Religion"  by 
Margaret  Ipson  and  Phyllis  D.  Shaw 
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ing  the  spring  of  1946. 

Other  1946  courses  of  study  in- 
clude: First  Intermediate,  "History 


Q>ecretaries  — 

MOVING  AHEAD 

i-N  EARLY  five  thousand  isolated 
members  of  the  Church  meet  regu- 
larly each  week  in  Home  Sunday- 
Schools.  They  gather  in  groups  of 
from  two  to  about  twenty,  and  fol- 
low a  regular  gospel  course  of  study 
prepared  by  the  Sunday  School  Gen- 
eral Board.  In  the  Southern  States 
Mission  alone  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  of   these   groups   meeting. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  inter- 
esting stories  told  in  the  compilation 
of  the  1944  annual  Sunday  School 
reports  recently  completed  by  the 
office  of  the  General  Secretary. 

Although  1944  was  a  war  year 
and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
Latter-day  Saint  men  and  women 
were  in  the  armed  forces,  the  Sun- 
day School  membership  of  the 
Church  showed  a  substantial  gain. 
(Secretaries  are  instructed  to  re- 
move from  their  rolls  all  names  of 
ward  or  branch  members  joining  the 
armed  forces  and  moving  from  the 
ward  or  branch.)  The  total  mem- 
bership for  1944  was  342,954,  in- 
cluding those  enrolled  in  Home 
Sunday  Schools.  These  figures  do 
not  include  Latter-day  Saint  Sun- 
day Schools  in  continental  Europe 


and  in  some  Pacific  areas  affected 
by  the  war. 

Of  the  total  1944  Sunday  School 
enrollment,  31,104  are  officers  and 
teachers.  Of  the  2,645  Sunday 
Schools  reporting,  897  are  situated 
in  the  missions  and  another  450  are 
Home  Sunday  Schools  (all  of  which 
are  also  in  the  missions) . 

While  the  enrollment  was  show- 
ing a  wartime  gain,  attendance  also 
increased.  A  sampling  of  monthly 
reports  from  all  wards  in  the 
Church  indicates  an  increase  from 
51.24  per  cent  of  enrollment  in 
1943  to  60.33  per  cent  in  1944. 
The  percentage  of  stake  population 
in  attendance  climbed  from  25.32 
in  1943  to  27.09  in  1944. 

The  year  1946  will  be  a  challeng- 
ing one.  The  war  is  over.  Our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  armed 
forces  are  coming  home.  Families 
will  not  be  shifting  from  one  war 
job  to  another.  Sunday  School  mem- 
bership aiid  attendance  should  soar 
to  unprecedented  heights. 

Secretaries,  you  have  told  the 
story  of  Sunday  School  achievement 
in  1944.  You  are  about  to  compile 
final  figures  for  1945.  Keep  your 
Sunday  School  superintendency 
posted  on  the  Sunday  School  trends 
in  1946.    It  is  a  year  to  watch. 


of  the  Church  for  Children";  Second 
Intermediate,  "Leaders  of  the  Scrip- 
tures;" Junior,  "History  of  the  Re- 
stored Church;"  Advanced  Junior, 
"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;"  Sen- 
ior,  "Our  Standard  Works;"  Ad- 


vanced Senior,  "Principles  of  the 
Gospel";  The  Gospel  Message,  "The 
Gospel  Message,"  and  Genealogical 
Training,  "Teaching  One  Another" 
or  "Adventures  in  Research." 
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USE  YOUR  BLACKBOARD 

In  the  field  of  teaching,  the  black- 
board has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  versa- 
tile visual  aids  available  to  the 
teacher.  Blackboards  are  easily  ob- 
tainable either  through  purchase  or 
construction  and  no  Sunday  School 
teacher  should  be  without  one. 

A  teacher  need  not  be  an  expert 
penman  or  an  accomplished  artist 
to  use  the  blackboard  ej0fectively. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  blackboard  as  a  teaching 
aid  is  that  it  may  be  used  effectively 
by  any  one. 

There  are  three  simple  rules  sug- 
gested for  successful  use  of  the 
blackboard.  They  are: 

1.  Provide  correct  and  adequate 
blackboard  materials  and  sup- 
plies; 

2.  Vary  the  uses  to  which  the 
blackboard  is  put;  and 

3.  Plan  well  in  advance. 

1.  PROVIDE  CORRECT  AND 
ADEQUATE  SUPPLIES.  No  work- 
man can  do  a  good  job  well  unless 
he  has  the  correct  tools  with  which 
to  work,  and  no  teacher  can  use  the 
blackboard  effectively  unless  she 
has  the  proper  supplies.  A  minimum 
list  includes: 

1.  An  adequate  supply  of  good 
white  chalk, 

2.  A  variety  of  colored  chalk, 

3.  At  least  one  good  felt  eraser, 

4.  A  yard  stick, 

5.  A  variety  of  colored  wax 
crayons, 

6.  A  good  grade  of  cord  for  mak- 
ing lines, 
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7.  A  set  of  water  paints,  and 

8.  Rags  for  thoroughly  cleaning 
the  board. 

The  ideal  situation  for  the  Sim- 
day  School  would  be  to  have  all  these 
supplies  constantly  in  the  library, 
where  they  would  be  available  to  all 
teachers  on  a  moment's  notice.  Su- 
perintendencies  and  librarians  should 
do  everything  possible  to  assure  their 
presence  in  the  library.  If  they  are 
available  in  the  library,  and  the 
teachers  know  it,  assurance  can  be 
had  that  greater  use  of  the  black- 
board will  be  made  in  the  classes. 
If  more  advance  thought  and  plan- 
ning in  the  use  of  these  tools  is 
done  by  the  teacher,  the  small 
amount  of  extra  effort  involved  in 
carrying  these  items  to  the  class- 
room and  using  them  will  pay  huge 
dividends  in  teaching. 

For  carrying  chalk,  erasers,  and 
other  small  items,  the  so-called  "to- 
bacco pouches"  available  at  dime 
stores  and  drug  stores  are  ideal.  They 
are  dust  proof  and  can  be  carried 
in  a  purse  or  brief  case,  thus  pre- 
venting chalk  dust  from  spilling  on 
clothing  and  other  items. 

Permanent  features  to  be  retaught 
on  the  board  from  week  to  week 
can  be  placed  on  the  board  with  wax 
crayon  or  water-paint.  Gasoline  will 
remove  crayon  and  water  will  dis- 
solve the  water  paint  when  time  for 
removal  comes. 

Even  if  a  blackboard  is  tempo- 
rarily not  available  the  teacher  who 
will  put  forth  the  effort  can  pro- 
vide a  substitute.  Large  sheets  of  un- 
used newsprint  can  be  cut  to  any 
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desired  size  and  hung  on  the  wall  or  lesson.  Interest  and  quiet  are  im- 
any  flat  surface  and  used  in  the  same  mediately  gained  and  every  student 
way  as  a  blackboard.  Crayons  or  in  the  class  quickly  grasps  the  sub- 
wax  marking  pencils  can  be  used  in  ject  matter,  what  the  person,  place 
the  place  of  chalk.  Of  course  the  or  object  looks  like,  and  the  nature 
writing  cannot  be  erased,  but  seve-  of  its  surroundings.  If  the  lesson  can 
ral  sheets  can  be  hung  on  the  wall  be  presented  visually  from  start  to 
and  each  discarded  for  a  blank  sheet  finish,  then  it  is  an  excellent  and 
when  the  teacher  has  no  further  well-tried  plan  to  show  the  film 
use  for  it.  Newspapers  will  willing-  strip  first  and  let  it  run  its  course 
ly  supply  the  newsprint  from  the  provided  it  doesn't  take  up  more  than 
roll  ends. — J.  Holman  Waters.  one-third  of  the  allotted  class  period. 

If   it   takes   longer    than   this,    the 

chances  are  that  too  much  visual 

FILMS  AND  SLIDES  IN  aid  material  is  being  covered  in  one 

TEACHING  lesson    and    subdivision    is    recom- 

Frank  S.  Wise--  mended. 

M  Having  taken  up  the  first  "one- 
UCH  has  been  written  on  the  third"  of  the  lesson  period  with  a 
subject  of  visual  education,  and  visual  presentation  and  an  accom- 
as  one  of  its  ardent  admirers,  I  would  panying  explanation,  narrative  style, 
like  to  offer  a  simple  rule  for  use  the  picture  may  be  switched  off  and 
with  the  type  of  visual  aid  that  can  the  next  "third"  may  be  given  over 
be  provided  by  slides,  film  strips  to  the  teacher  for  on-the-spot  elab- 
and  the  motion  picture.  oration,  the  drawing  of  conclusions 
First,  a  brief  caution.  I  believe  it  and  to  adapt,  where  necessary,  a  gen- 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  best  eralized  visual  presentation  to  the 
use  is  obtained  from  these  visual  aids  specific  local  condition.  This  is  a 
when  they  are  used  as  "tools"  to  A^/^  natural  follow-up  and  gives  the 
the  teacher  present  a  lesson,  rather  teacher  tremendous  advantage  over 
than  to  let  them  "take  over"  and  a  situation  where  visual  aids  are  ab- 
fiU  the  role  of  a  "robot"  instructor,  sent,   for  the  pictures  have  com- 

Probably  the  greatest  value  of  pic-  P^^^^^^  f'^^f^ ,  ^^^.^  ^^"^f  ^  ''fj 

tures   in    teaching   is    the    way   in  eyery  fndtvtdnal  has  tdenttcal  mental 

which  they  can  speedily  orient  a  fT^"'  ^/  ^^'  subject-~^n  impossi- 

particular  subject.  Thus  one  of  the  ^^^^^^  where  word  description  only 

most  effective  places  to  bring  in  pic-  ^^'  ^"^  ^^  '''^'^^  "P**^- 

tures  is  at  the  very  outset  of  the  The  last  "third"  of  the  class  per- 

♦Frank  S.  Wise  is  an   experienced  tech-  '^^d  COuld  then  be  given  OVer  tO  ques- 

nician  in  producing  siid^  and  iiim  strips  ^-j^ns  and  Student  participation.  If 

and    m    using    them    m    teaching.    Brother  .          . 

Wise  prepared  this  article  for  The  Instruct-  neCCSSaty,    Certain    pictures    may    be 

or  at  the  request  of  the  Library  Committee  /                                       ac\c\ 

of  the  General  Board.  {TTIlOre  071  page  49b) 
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FOR  YOU.  CONDUCTORS! 

X  HE  most  important  of  all  things 
between  a  conductor  and  the  con- 
gregation of  singers  is  unity.  A 
perfect  following  can  only  be  at- 
tained through  perfect  leadership. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
choral  conductors.  Are  you  sure  you 
can  procure  the  results  you  want 
through  the  means  of  your  baton? 
By  the  movements  of  your  hands 
are  you  presenting  the  simplest  un- 
derstanding of  what  you  want  to 
your  singers? 

Here  are  some  questions  that  are 
important  to  all  conductors.  If  you 
can  answer  all  of  them  and  know 
you  can  use  these  suggestions  ef- 
fectively, you  can  be  sure  of  pro- 
ducing the  best  possible  results. 

1 .  Do  you  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  all  musical  terms  and  marks? 

2.  Can  you  use  proper  beat  pat- 
terns? 

3.  Can  you  make  use  of  dyna- 
mics to  produce  eflFective  results? 

4.  Do  you  use  proper  phrasing? 

5.  Is  your  "cue"  beat  such,  that 
your  singers  know  exactly  when  to 
begin  without  the  need  for  you  to 
sing,  also? 

6.  Are  you  fully  conscious  of 
the  state  of  readiness  of  your  singers 
before  starting  a  song? 

7.  Do  you  have  the  confidence  of 
your  singers? 

*        *        jS- 

1.  "Do  you  know  that  the  first 
and  foremost  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  music  and  ensemble 
musical  performance  with  which 
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the  conductor  has  to  deal  is  that  of 
the  beat?" 

2.  "Do  you  know  that  the  first 
and  most  important  ability  with 
which  a  conductor  must  be  endowed 
is  that  of  a  perfect  time  sense  by 
which  he  is  able  to  mark  time  into 
equal  divisions — or  as  we  say  in  a 
conducting  sense — beat  time?" 

3.  "Do  you  know  that  a  unifica- 
tion of  the  attention  of  singers  is 
best  attained  when  the  director  can 
centraUze  his  intent  and  purpose  in 
one  point — the  baton?" 

4.  "Do  you  know  that  plotting 
the  measure  form  is  the  foremost 
business  of  the  conductor?" 

5.  "Do  you  know  that  the  direc- 
tion, the  proper  timing,  and  the 
character  of  the  preliminary  beat  are 
all  important  if  the  singers  are  to  be 
started  simultaneously?" 

6.  "Do  you  know  that  a  conduc- 
tor should  never  start  a  perform- 
ance until  the  state  of  readiness  of 
the  performers  has  reached  absolute 
attention?" 

7.  "Do  you  know  that  a  perform- 
ance of  any  number  should  never  be 
started  without  the  conductor  hav- 
ing first  rehearsed  mentally  the  tem- 
po he  wishes  to  establish  so  that  the 
singers  can  be  launched  into  the  ren- 
dition of  it  with  the  proper  speed 
at  the  outset?" 

8.  "Do  you  know  that  when  we 
survey  the  problems  and  qualifica- 
tions of  a  conductor,  we  are  struck 
with  the  fact  that  he  must  be  out- 
standing in  many,  many  respects?" 

From  "Fundamentals  of  Con- 
ducting" by  J.  Spencer  Corn- 
{More  on  page  493 ) 
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vt/ard  cyacuityi  — 
cJeacher  xJ-mprovement 


IV  Selection^  Care  and,  Use  of  Magazines 


Objective', 

X  o  Increase  the  eflficiency  of  Sun- 
day School  teachers  in  the  wise  se- 
lection, care  and  use  of  magazine 
materials  in  teaching  the  gospel. 
Presentation  of  Lesson: 
I.  Selection  of  Magazines 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the 
selection  of  teacher  aids  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Sunday  School 
work.  These  objectives  are  to  help 
to  the  utmost  all  members  to  be- 
come Latter-day  Saints  in  the  full- 
est and  truest  sense  of  that  term.  To 
become  such  a  Latter-day  Saint 
means  that  one  must: 

"1.  Develop  faith  in  God,  the 
Father,  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Savior,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  in  the  plan 
of  salvation  revealed  to  man 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  whom  Jesus 
sent,  and  restored  to  the 
earth  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith. 

"2.  Develop  a  determination  to 
consecrate  his  time,  his  abil- 
ities and  his  possessions  to 
the  perfection  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  the  earth  and 
to  help  him  to  form  habits 
which  will  realize  this  conse- 
cration. 
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"3.  Develop  a  realization  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
means  the  practice  of  uni- 
versal brotherly  love,  the 
elimination  of  all  selfishness, 
and  the  furthering  of  actions, 
both  individual  and  social, 
that  are  for  the  highest  and 
most  lasting  good  of  all. 

"It  follows  that  peace  and  right- 
eousness will  prevail  on  earth  and 
mankind  will  be  prepared  for  the 
joys  of  the  life  to  come." 

In  the  selection  of  magazines  for 
use  in  teaching  the  gospel  we  will 
select  first  from  materials  which 
have  been  published  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Sunday  School  in 
view.  Each  teacher,  however,  will 
bear  in  mind  the  characteristics  of 
the  age  and  grade  level  of  the  pupils 
of  his  class  and  in  line  with  the  need 
of  his  class  he  will  begin  his  selec- 
tion. 

Church  Magazines 

1 .  The  Conference  Reports 
The  words  of  the  living  prophet 
are  recorded  and  come  to  us  through 
the  conference  reports.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  Sunday  School 
teacher  in  the  Church  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  Latter-day  revelation. 
These  reports  may  be  considered 
the  scripture  of  today.  It  is  there- 
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fore  recommended  that  first  of  all, 
every  teacher  in  the  Church  have 
access  to  the  conference  reports.  We 
realize  that  it  is  impossible  for  every 
teacher  to  own  a  complete  set  of 
conference  reports.  However,  every 
stake  and  most  wards  could  have  a 
whole  set  of  these  records  and  every 
teacher  could  become  familiar  with 
the  words  of  the  living  prophet. 
These  words  could  then  be  taught  to 
the  youth  of  the  Church  to  establish 
faith  in  the  words  of  God  to  His 
children  today. 

2.  The    Deserei    News    Church 
Section 

Each  week  the  Church  Section  of 
The  Deseret  News  is  published.  This 
is  an  official  publication  of  the 
Church  and  contains  news  and  re- 
ports of  official  Church  happenings. 
Modern  scripture  is  often  quoted 
and  published  here.  Every  home  in 
the  Church  should  subscribe  to  this 
supplement.  A  Sunday  School  teach- 
er who  desires  to  carry  inspiration 
into  her  class  will  know  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  Church  by  read- 
ing of  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Church  Section  of 
The  Deserei  News. 

3 .  The  Instructor 

One  of  the  most  valuable  maga- 
zines for  teaching  the  gospel  is  the 
Instructor.  This  publication  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church  and  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  what  to  teach  and  how  to 
teach  according  to  the  restored  gos- 
pel. It  is  published  monthly  at  a 
subscription  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year 
by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 


50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  President  George  Albert 
Smith  and  Superintendent  Milton 
Bennion  are  the  editors. 

Elder  John  A.  "Widtsoe  says  of  the 
new  Instructor,  ''The  Instructor  in 
its  new  form  and  dress  reached  me 
a  couple  of  days  ago.  I  have  gone 
through  it  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. It  is  an  onward  step  in  the 
literature  of  the  church.  If  George 
Q.  Cannon  were  here  today,  he 
would  congratulate  you,  as  I  am 
doing,  upon  presenting  the  maga- 
zine in  this  handy  form  and  with 
the  contents  fitted  for  the  day.  Sin- 
cere congratulations  upon  this  in- 
telligent, forward-looking,  and  use- 
ful venture  in  behalf  of  the  great 
Sunday  School  cause." 

Superintendent  Milton  Bennion 
says  that  through  The  Instructor  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  enrich- 
ment material  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Sunday  School  teachers  from 
other  sources.  Thus,  The  Instructor 
is  designed  to  give  teachers  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  their  great 
calling  and  enable  them  to  better 
understand  the  persons  they  are 
called  to  teach,  and  to  so  enrich  the 
lessons  treated  in  the  manuals  and 
the  teachers'  supplements  that  the 
students  may  be  inspired  more  than 
ever  to  lead  lives  worthy  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 
4.  The  Improvement  Era 

The  Improvement  Era  is  also 
published  primarily  to  establish  in 
the  lives  of  its  readers  faith  in  the 
restored  gospel.  It  is  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  priesthood,  the  Mutual 
Improvement     Association,     music 
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committee,  ward  teachers,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Church.  The  confer- 
ence addresses  and  other  official 
church  pronouncements  are  made 
through  the  pages  of  the  Era.  It  is 
pubHshed  monthly  by  The  Improve- 
ment Era,  50  North  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  at  a  subscrip- 
tion rate  of  two  dollars  a  year.  Presi- 
dent Smith  and  Apostle  John  A. 
Widtsoe  are  the  editors.  For  recent 
Church  authoritative  materials  one 
may  refer  with  confidence  to  The 
Improvement  Era.  The  Improvement 
Era  publishes  a  master  index  cover- 
ing all  its  issues  from  1897  to  1940 
inclusive.  Prices  for  copies  are:  un- 
bound— $1.50,  cloth  bound — $2.50, 
leather — $3.50. 

5.  Children's  Friend 

This  magazine  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Primary  Association  and  is 
recommended  to  all  teachers  of  chil- 
dren of  primary  age. 

6.  Relief  Society  Magazine 

This  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Relief  Society  Organization  of  the 
Church  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  use  by  teachers  of  adult 
classes. 

Magazines  Give  Trtie  Incidents 

Many  magazines  which  are  pub- 
lished for  various  reasons  have  sto- 
ries which  are  true  and  often  furnish 
valuable  faith-promoting  incidents. 
A  successful  teacher  will  select  mag- 
azines which  are  dependable  and 
which  relate  true  incidents.  Histori- 
cal magazines,  geographical  maga- 
zines, and  magazines  giving  true 
life  stories  of  great  and  interesting 
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personalities  are  especially  helpful  in 
finding  resource  and  enrichment 
materials  for  their  Sunday  Schools. 
We  are  all  inspired  to  live  better 
lives  by  reading  and  hearing  of  the 
great  deeds  of  great  people.  Noble 
parables  quicken  our  hearts  and  help 
us  to  see  more  clearly  the  virtuous 
values  of  righteousness  and  make 
our  lives  more  rich  and  more  beau- 
tiful. 

Magazines  of  Current  Interest 

Finally  after  much  time  and  ener- 
gy have  been  spent  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  scriptures,  lessons  and 
outlines,  and  after  further  time  is 
spent  on  church  magazines,  and  af- 
ter selecting  true  incidents  from  the 
lives  of  great  men  of  the  world, 
teachers  may  select  many  magazines 
of  current  world  problems.  Items 
of  current  interest  from  many  of 
the  hundreds  of  current  papers  or 
publications  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage if  they  are  selected  and  adapted 
wisely.  Time  .should  not,  however, 
be  spent  upon  current  events  unless 
they  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  of  the  gospel.  Our  time  is 
limited  and  all  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  objective  of  the 
Sunday  School  lesson  as  above 
stated. 

Some  magazines  of  current  inter- 
est which  may  be  of  help  as  illus- 
trative resource  materials  are: 

Reader's  Digest,  Life,  National 
Geographic,  Hygeia,  American, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Scientific 
Monthly,  Popular  Mechanics, 
News  Week,  Time,  Scholastic,  Bet- 
ter Homes  and  Gardens,  Boy's  Life, 
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Nature,  Current  History,  Harpers, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Colliers, 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Mademoiselle, 
Science  News  Letter,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  What's  New  in  Home 
Economics,  Industrial  Arts,  Vital 
Speeches,  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, McCall,  Vogue,  Flying,  Coun- 
try Gentleman. 

Wisdom  should  be  used  in  the 
employment  of  current  events  for 
Sunday  School  teaching. 

IL  Care  of  Magazines 

Covers 

Because  of  the  nature  of  maga- 
zines they  are  often  mistreated  and 
lost  or  destroyed  before  they  have 
given  full  service  to  the  teacher. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  care  and  preservation  of  this 
valuable  source  of  enrichment  ma- 
terial. First  of  all,  we  should  pre- 
vent rolling  or  folding  the  magazine. 
Perhaps  a  cloth  or  paper  material 
should  be  used  to  cover  the  publica- 
tion. Excellent,  durable  cellophane 
covers  for  magazines  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  reliable  library  supply 
house.  These  cellophane  covers  add 
beauty  to  the  magazine  and  also  ex- 
tend its  life  of  service.  If  attention 
is  given  to  the  care  of  magazines 
they  may  be  of  much  current  value 
and  still  be  preserved  for  binding 
and  filing. 

Filing 

Special  shelves  or  drawers  should 
be  provided  near  the  teacher's  study 
place  so  that  the  magazines  are  al- 
ways easily  accessible  when  needed. 
Enough  space  should  be  provided  to 


store  a  year's  supply  of  the  maga- 
zines which  are  to  be  used.  Lack  of 
adequate  provision  for  such  ma- 
terials accounts  for  much  of  the 
magazine  waste  which  is  taking 
place. 

Binding 

Those  magazines  which  have  spe- 
cial value  for  the  Sunday  School 
teachers  such  as  The  Instructor,  The 
Era,  the  Church  Section  of  The  Des- 
eret  News,  etc.  should  finally  be 
bound  and  placed  in  the  regular  li- 
brary shelves.  These  magazines  may 
be  bound  in  a  heavy,  durable  cover 
or  they  may  be  placed  in  box  files. 
Of  course,  the  binding  is  more  sat- 
isfactory for  permanent  library  use. 
Any  local  binder  may  give  good 
suggestions  on  the  binding  of  maga- 
zines. 

III.  Use  of  Magazine  Materials 

In  reading  and  using  magazine 
materials  for  teaching  of  Sunday 
School  a  teacher  will  desire  to  scan 
all  the  articles  in  the  publication. 
During  this  first  scanning,  selection 
should  be  made  of  those  ideas  and 
articles  which  harmonize  with  and 
illustrate  the  objective  of  the  les- 
son. We  should  then  go  back  and 
read  carefully  those  articles  which 
have  particular  bearing  on  the  ob- 
jective to  be  taught.  Then,  in  line 
with  good  educational  procedure, 
organize  a  system  of,  note-taking.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  use  the  five  by 
eight  plain  cards.  This  card  is  large 
enough  for  recording  direct  quota- 
tions and  yet  small  enough  to  be 
handy  and  easily  filed.     The  card 
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should  contain  the  general  subject 
of  the  articles,  the  name  of  the 
author,  a  note  about  the  author,  the 
name  of  the  article,  the  volume  and 
page  of  the  article,  the  date  of  the 
publication,  and  then,  either  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  article  contains 
or  some  direct  quotations  from  the 
article.  Direct  quotations  are  ex- 
cellent for  our  purpose.  These  cards 
should  be  filed  according  to  sub- 
ject. 

If  such  a  system  is  devised,  the 
cards  on  any  given  subject  may  be 
drawn  from  the  file  and  so  arranged 
as  to  give  a  chronological  view  or 
history  of  the  subject.  Or  they  may 
be  arranged  to  give  a  unit  view  of 
material,  or  they  may  be  arranged 
to  emphasize  any  particular  point 
which  should  be  emphasized.  The 
wide  awake  teacher  would  have 
then,  at  any  given  moment,  enrich- 
ment material  for  any  subject  which 
may  be  needed.  A  most  valuable 
ready  reference  is  the  Reader's 
Guide,  a  subject  index  on  current 
magazine  articles. 

It  may  be  that  some  teachers  will 
desire  to  clip  the  articles  and  pic- 
tures out  of  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers and  file  them  according  to 
subject.  Such  pictures  and  clippings 
should  be  labeled  according  to  sub- 
ject, author,  date,  source,  etc.,  so 
that  they  may  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

After  the  magazine  materials  have 
been  selected  and  processed  as  de- 
scribed above  they  are  ready  for  use 
by  the  Sunday  School  teacher.  This 
resource  material  may  serve  well  as 
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introductory  background,  as  illus- 
trated examples,  as  emotional  em- 
phasis, as  visual  devices,  or  in  any 
way  which  will  lend  most  to  the  in- 
terest and  value  of  the  lesson  ma- 
terial. 

References 

1.  Driggs,  Howard  R. — ^"Teach- 
er Improvement,"  The  Instructor, 
Sept.  1943,  pp.  470-471.  Good  on 
content  of  gospel. 

2.  Bennion,  Milton  —  "How 
Teachers  May  Use  The  Instructor," 
The  Instructor,  March,  1944,  pp. 
133-134. 

Assignments: 
Teacher  Projects 

1.  Each  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School  could  well  list  the  magazines 
which  she  uses  and  explain  some  re- 
sult which  she  has  obtained. 

2.  One  teacher  might  illustrate 
her  use  of  magazines  for  the  coming 
Sunday  School  lesson. 

3.  Someone  might  present  a  set 
of  cards,  briefing  and  annotating 
articles  in  magazines  explaining  how 
the  cards  are  of  practical  use  to 
them  in  their  teaching. 

4.  Several  teachers  might  choose 
some  magazine  with  which  they  are 
best  acquainted  and  discuss  how  it 
may  be  obtained  and  what  are  its 
chief  uses  in  teaching  the  gospel. 

5.  Each  member  of  the  class 
might  hand  to  the  teacher  a  ques- 
tion on  magazine  use  in  teaching 
the  gospel  and  from  these  questions 
a  panel  might  be  formed  to  discuss 
the  problems  presented. 

— An  tone  K.  Romney 


HENRY  A.  SMITH 
{Continued  from  page  479) 


Doctrine  class,  and  two  years  later 
became  first  assistant  in  the  Pioneer 
stake  Sunday  School  superinten- 
dency.  Two  years  later,  in  1933,  he 
was  named  stake  superintendent, 
serving  until  1941.  For  twQ  years 
he  was  assistant  principal  of  Pioneer 
stake's  Teacher  Training  and  Super- 
vision Institute. 

Blder  Smith  is  known  throughout 
the  Church  fpr  his  articles  on  the. 
progress  of  the  Church,  its  teachings 
and  its  leaders.  His  Church  News 
feature,  "Visiting  About  With  the 
Church  Editor,"  is  widely  read.  Ex- 
cept for  three  years  (1939-42)  as 
news  editor  at  the  Deseref  News,  he 
had  served  as  Church  editor  con- 
tinuously since  1931.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  Church  News  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  two 
years.  His  writings  have  also  ap- 
peared in  various  Church  magazines. 


During  the  past  year  and  one- 
half,  Elder  Smith  has  visited  more 
than  one  hundred  stakes  of  the 
Church,  representing  the  Sunday 
School  General  Board  in  many  of 
them.  As  early  as  1935,  he  served 
the  General  Board  at  a  Sunday 
School  convention  in  San  Bernardino 
(California)  stake. 

Elder  Smith  is  the  son  of  "William 
Henry  and  Mary  C.  Jenkins  Smith. 
He  married  Ann  Lovell  Wager  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple  June  30, 1926. 
They  have  four  daughters:  Nola 
Kathryn,  Myrna  and  Julie. 

The  General  Board  sustained  El- 
der Smith  as  its  forty-eighth  mem- 
ber at  its  weekly  meeting  Tuesday, 
September  4.  He  replaced  the  late 
George  A.  Holt  as  a  member  of  the 
Stake  Standards  committee. — 'W.J. 
A. 


MUSIC 
{Continued  from  page  486) 


wall,  Published  by  Zion's  Print-  knowledge  and  consequently  a  bet- 
ing and  Publishing  Company,  ter  performance  in  your  musical 
Independence,  Mo.  field.  Conducting  classes  and  many 
With  the  questions  and  sugges-  good  texts  are  available  for  further 

tions  appearing  above  we  have  hoped  study. 

to  stimulate  your  desire  for  more  — Marian  Cornwall 


SP 


"Oh,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is, 
To  suffer  and  be  strong." 

—Henry  W.  Longfellow 
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Lesson  9  for  December  2 
Objective: 

(1)  To  study  the  various  proce- 
dures that  characterize  the  socialized 
recitation,  and  (2)  to  give  the  class 
experience  with  the  socialized  reci- 
tation by  converting  the  class  per- 
iod into  such  a  recitation. 
Reference: 

Wahlquist,  John  T.,  Teaching  as 
the  Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter 
VII, 

Procedure: 

The  last  assignment  contemplated 
the  carrying  out  of  a  socialized  reci- 
tation for  this  period  involving 
planning,  presiding,  reports  on  as- 
signed topics,  voltmtary  contribu- 
tions, correction,  criticism,  summar- 
izing and  testing  by  the  class  mem- 
bers themselves.  This  type  of  reci- 
tation, if  properly  conducted,  has 
some  distinct  advantages;  namely, 
(1)  it  shifts  much  of  the  respon- 
sibihty  upon  the  class,  (2)  it  is  a 
co-operative  undertaking  that  de- 
velops thinking  because  it  centers 
around  a  problem  where  there  is  a 
felt  need,  calls  upon  past  experience, 
permits  expression  of  the  student's 
point  of  view,  requires  collection  of 
pertinent  facts,  encourages  the  or- 
ganization of  and  verification  of 
those  facts,  and  leads  toward  an  ap- 
plication or  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  method  also  has  its  disadvan- 
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tages:  (1)  our  text  gives  little  to 
the  teacher  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School,  (2)  the  method  might  be 
inadvisable  with  children  so  imma- 
ture that  they  cannot  effect  an  or- 
ganization or  handle  themselves 
where  such  freedom  is  extended, 
(3)  disciplinary  troubles  arise,  (4) 
it  requires  great  teacher  skill,  (5) 
it  requires  much  time  in  planning 
and  follow-up  in  order  to  see  to  it 
that  every  assignment  is  carried  out 
effectively,  and  (6)  inefficient  stud- 
ent leaders  waste  time  and  often 
ruin  the  effectiveness  of  the  recita- 
tion. 

There  should  be  no  disposition  to 
avoid  this  type  of  recitation  be- 
cause students  and  teacher  alike 
make  mistakes.  It  is  the  failure  to 
profit  by  these  mistakes  that  is  im- 
pardonable. 

Assignment: 

The  presentation  of  Visual  Aids 
in  Teaching  (Chapter  VIII  of  the 
text)  lends  itself  very  well  to  the 
carrying  out  of  another  socialized 
recitation.  Visual  aids  are  so  vital 
to  good  instruction  that  two  class 
periods  are  assigned  to  the  unit. 

The  first  step  in  the  development 
of  this  unit  should  be  the  assign- 
ment of  Chapter  VIII,  p.  94,  "Visual 
Aids,"  in  Wahlquist's  text.  With  the 
text  in  hand,  follow  the  paragraph 
headings  through  with  the  class  in 
order  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what 
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It  contains,  to  conunent  on  the 
value  of  certain  sections,  and  to 
stress  the  sections  that  will  be  used 
most  next  Sunday. 

Tell  the  class  that  you  will  use 
the  socialized  recitation  technique 
in  teaching  visual  aids,  and  that  the 
next  class  meeting  will  be  a  plan 
meeting  conducted  by  the  class  offi- 
cers. Call  a  meeting  with  the  offi- 
cers in  which  you  will  prepare  for 
the  next  meeting.  The  suggestions  in 
Lesson  10  for  December  9  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  you  and  the 
group  in  your  planning. 

VISUAL  AIDS  IN 

INSTRUCTION 

Lesson  10  for  December  9 

Objective: 

To  plan  a  socialized  recitation  for 
the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the 
group  with  the  importance,  the  ef- 
fective use,  and  the  availability  of 
visual  aids  in  instruction. 

References: 

1.  Wahlquist,  John  T.,  Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities,  Chap- 
ter XIII,  pp.  94-103. 

2.  Bennion,  Adam  S.,  "Pictures 
and  Teaching,"  The  Instructor, 
August  1945,  pp.  364-369. 

3.  Merkley,  Marion  G.,  "Lesson 
Aids,"  The  Instructor,  March  1945, 
p.  121. 

4.  Ryberg,  Edith,  "Use  People  in 
Teaching,"  The  Instructor,  April 
1945,  p.  153. 

5.  Grant,  Jay  S.,  "Library  Equip- 
ment," The  Instructor,  April  1945, 
p.  178. 


6.  Green,  Eva  May,  "Aids  to 
Teaching,"  The  Instructor,  May 
1945,  p.  202. 

7.  Berrett,  Wm.  E.,  "Use  of  the 
Blackboard,"  The  Instructor,  May 
1945,  p.  200. 

8.  Ludlow,  Thelma,  "Teaching 
With  Objects,"  The  Instructor,  May 
1945,  p.  207. 

9.  "Films  in  Teaching,"  Library 
Department,  The  Instructor,  July 
1945,  p.  330. 

Assignments 

The  assignments  for  the  next  class 
meeting  have  been  made  in  this 
plan  meeting. 

VISUAL  AIDS  IN 

INSTRUCTION 

Lesson  11  for  December  16 

(Continued) 

Objective: 

Today's  meeting  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  plans  made  last  Sunday 
on  Visual  Aids  in  Instruction.  These 
plans  include  reports,  demonstra- 
tions, and  discussions. 

Procedure: 

Prior  to  the  class  meeting  De- 
cember 9  the  instructor  will  have 
met  with  the  class  officers  to  think 
through  the  plan  for  the  regular 
class  session.  The  plan  might  include 
group  and  individual  activities  as 
follows: 

1.  Appoint  a  committee  to  visit 
classes  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
and  report  effective  uses  of  visual 
aids  and  materials  of  instruction  as 
seen  in  these  classes. 

2.  Appoint  a  committee  or  an  in- 
dividual to  discuss  and  demonstrate 
how  to  use  the  blackboard.  In  this 
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report  should  be  a  summary  of  "How 
to  Use  the  Blackboard"  by  Wm,  E. 
Berrett. 

3.  Ask  individuals  to  report  on 
or  demonstrate  Edith  Ryberg's  idea 
in  "Use  People  in  Teaching." 

4.  Appoint  a  committee  to  report 
on  the  "Sunday  School  Library"  in 
given  wards  and  show  how  the  li- 
brary might  serve  in  the  collection 
of  material  and  visual  aids  to  in- 
struction. 

5.  Have  a  student  test  the  class 
on  their  knowledge  of  Wahlquist's 
chapter  on  Visual  Aids  in  Instruc- 
tion. 

6.  Have  the  class  prepare  a  visual 
aids  exhibit  and  demonstration  to 
which  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
auxiliary  organizations  are  invited. 

Free  discussion  and  questions 
should  be  encouraged.  The  instruct- 
or might  need  to  assist  the  student 
officer  in  charge  by  having  this  stu- 
dent leader  state  to  the  class  that 
it  is  essential  for  them  to  keep  on 
the  subject,  make  their  contribu- 
tions rather  complete  but  .  brief, 
avoid  controversy  and  make  con- 
structive comments  that  will  help 
the  recitation  to  achieve  its  purpose. 
Assignment: 

Tell  the  group  to  review  the  ma- 
terial covered  under  the  Recitation- 
Discussion  Method,  the  Story  Tell- 
ing Method,    the    Problem-Project 


Method,  the  Socialized  Recitation, 
and  Visual  Aids,  and  to  come  pre- 
pared for  Observation  No.  2.  Sug- 
gestions for  conducting  this  obser- 
vation are  found  in  "Wahlquist's 
text,  p.  93. 

CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 
December  23 

DIRECTED  OBSERVATION 
NO.  2 

Lesson  12  far  December  30 

Arrangements  were  made  for  this 
observation  in  which  various  types 
of  recitation  are  to  be  demonstrated. 
On  December  16  the  class  was  as- 
signed a  review  of  the  socialized  reci- 
tation, the  problem-project  method, 
story  telling,  and  visual  aids.  Sug- 
gestions for  conducting  an  observa- 
tion of  these  procedures  are  f  oimd  in 
Wahlquist's  text,  p.  93. 

Assignments: 

Before  commencing  work  on  les- 
son planning,  the  group  should  un- 
derstand how  to  make  an  assign- 
ment and  how  to  study  the  manual 
in  class.  Assign  Chapters  IX  and  X 
in  Wahlquist's  text.  Assign  some- 
one to  report  on  "Why  Not  Study 
the  Manual  in  Class"  by  M.  Lynn 
Bennion.  This  article  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union. 

— H.  A.  Dixon 


■  ^ « 


LIBEARIANS  some  special  feature. 
{Continued  from  page  485)  If  such  a  teaching  pattern  is  fol- 

thrown  on  the  screen  again  in  order  lowed,  the  instruction  period  should 

to  clear  up  queries  or  to  emphasize  always  fully  present  its  message. 
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junior  Sunday  School 


cfirst  iJ^ntermediate  — 

{For  suggestions  on  Lesson  Ma- 
terial see  the  Manual  and  Supple- 
ment for  1945) 

iPrimarif  — • 

December,  1945 

Lesson  48.         December     2 
Ruth  and  Naomi 

Lesson  49.        December    9 
Which  Shall  It  Be.^ 

'Lesson  50.         December  16 
Ruth,  A  Loving  Daughter 

Lesson  51.        December  23 
Christmas  Program 

Lesson  52.        December  30 

The  Visit  of  the  Three  Wise 

Men 

W  hat  an  opportunity  it  is  to  be 
with  children  at  Christmas  time! 
At  no  time  during  the  year  are  the 
children  more  thoroughly  imbued 
with  Christ's  teachings  of  love  and 
service.  They  love  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  of  the  angels'  sing- 
ing and  of  the  wise  men's  coming. 
It  appeals  to  children  of  all  ages, 
and  presents  all  teachers  with  a  chal- 
lenge to  create  within  their  classes 
the  real  spirit  of  Christmas.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  to 
help  the  children  enjoy  this  spirit 
of  Christmas  through  songs,  poems 
and  self-activity,  and  to  aid  them 
in  realizing  that  the  spirit  of  Christ- 


mas is  founded  upon  the  love  of 
Christ  for  men  and  of  men  for  each 
other.  The  lessons  this  month  adapt 
themselves  particularly  well  to  this 
theme. 

President  David  O.  McKay  has 
given  us  a  beautiful  thought  that 
each  teacher  would  do  well  to  read 
before  going  into  her  class.  He 
writes,  "What  is  the  source  of  the 
joy  of  this  almost  universal  holiday 
(Christmas)  ?  It  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  everyone  has  in  his  or  her  heart 
the  desire  to  make  somebody  else 
happy.  There  is  a  losing  of  self  for 
the  good  of  another.  Selfishness  is 
replaced  by  a  feeling  to  do  good; 
sordidness  is  banished  by  gratuity; 
enmity  by  friendliness  and  doubt 
and  suspicion  by  confidence  and 
trust.  On  that  day  we  glimpse  the 
truth  that  peace  can  come  to  the 
earth  only  through  'good  will  to 
men.'  It  is  the  spirit  of  giving  that 
makes  us  truly  happy." 

A  wise  teacher  will  do  all  within 
her  jK>wer  to  bring  out  this  thought 
as  she  guides  her  discussion  of  the 
different  things  Christmas  means  to 
the  children  in  her  group,  and  the 
preparations  each  is  making  toward 
it.  She  will  strive  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  peace  and  beauty  in  her 
room  using  Christmas  pictures  or 
pictures  of  the  Christ  as  well  as 
Christmas  figures.  Her  children  will 
love  singing  Christmas  songs  and 
will  amaze  her  at  the  number  of 
them  they  know.  In  many  instances 
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the  words  of  the  song  make  a  splen- 
did discussion  beginning  for  a 
Christmas  lesson;  i.e.,  the  words  to 
"Away  in  a  Manger"  serve  well  to 
introduce  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Pictures  from  Christmas 
cards  can  bring  much  beauty  if  they 
are  well  chosen  and  might  be  used 
to  mount,  or  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  verse,  for  cut-outs  for  the  chil- 
dren to  take  home  with  them. 

The  Christmas  program  can  be 
a  thing  of  beauty,  or  reverence  and 
thanksgiving.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  program  is  not  too  long. 
As  part  of  the  program  the  children 
will  enjoy  re-hearing  the  story  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  particularly  if 
the  teacher  has  a  creche  or  figures 
of  the  characters  of  the  story  to 
illustrate  as  she  goes  along. 

At  Christmas-tide  the  open  hand 
Scatters  its  bounty  o'er  sea  and  land, 
And  none  are  left  to  grieve  alone; 
For  love  is  heaven  and  claims  its 


own. 


— Author  Unknown 


The  Legend  of  the  Voinsettia 

In  Mexico,  on  a  certain  Christmas 
Eve  many  years  ago,  little  Rosita 
was  on  her  way  to  church  for  the 
service  to  honor  the  Christchild. 
Other  boys  and  girls  of  the  town 
walked  along  with  nimble  steps 
and  smiling  faces;  but  Rosita  was 
sad  and  she  could  hardly  drag  her 
feet  along  for  she  had  no  gift  to 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  for  the 
Holy  Child. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  that 
she  had  not  prayed  to  the  Lord  for 
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help  in  her  trouble.  So  she  knelt 
down  on  the  cold  ground,  closed 
her  tear-filled  eyes,  and  offered  her 
prayer.  Hardly  had  she  finished  and 
opened  her  eyes,  when  there  before 
her  a  beautiful  plant  was  springing 
up  from  the  groimd,  with  bright  red 
leaves  like  a  gorgeous  flower.  Her 
prayer  had  been  heard.  Here  was  her 
gift!  She  quickly  gathered  the 
flame-colored  flowers  and  with  a 
light  heart  she  hurried  into  the 
church  and  placed  them  as  her  pre- 
sent to  the  Christchild  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  It  was  the  first  poin- 
settia,  the  Flower  of  the  Holy 
Night! 

Bobbys  Gift 

Sister  Petty  had  been  a  wonder- 
ful friend  to  Bobby.  She  had  helped 
him  get  his  kite  out  of  the  apple 
tree,  she  had  given  him  cookies  and 
made  him  lemonade,  she  had  bound 
up  his  knee  when  he  fell  and  hurt 
it,  she  had  even  helped  him  turn 
the  jumping  rope  while  his  sisters 
jumped.  Now  Sister  Petty  was  very 
ill.  She  had  fallen  on  the  ice  and 
broken  her  leg  as  well  as  injuring 
her  back  and  the  doctor  told  her 
she  must  lie  right  in  bed  and  not 
get  up,  not  even  for  Christmas  day. 

Bobby  felt  very  bad  about  it  all, 
for  he  knew  how  disappointed  Sis- 
ter Petty  was  when  she  learned  she 
could  not  spend  the  holidays  with 
her  brother's  family  back  east.  He 
was  sad  because  he  knew  Sister 
Petty  would  be  alone,  save  for  the 
girl  who  took  care  of  her,  and  he 
wondered  what  he  could  do  to  make 
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her  happy.  He  thought  for  many 
hours,  even  looked  down  town  for 
presents  for  her,  but  could  find 
nothing  that  satisfied  him.  Sudden- 
ly, he  smiled.  His  face  was  radiant 
with  the  thought  of  a  lovely  sur- 
prise. 

On  Christmas  morning,  Bobby 
dressed  in  his  very  best  suit.  He 
pinned  a  sprig  of  holly  on  his  coat, 
and  skipped  over  to  Sister  Petty's 
house.  "Merry  Christmas,"  he  called 
as  he  opened  the  door.  "I  have  come 
to  thank  you  for  all  the  nice  things 
you  have  done  for  me,  and  to  give 
you  my  Christmas  present.  It  isn't 
one  that  I  could  even  wrap  up,  for 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  Christ- 
mas poems  I  know  and  sing  you  the 
Christmas  songs  I  have  learned  in 
school  and  at  Sunday  School." 

"Oh,  Bobby,"  said  Sister  Petty, 
"I  cannot  think  of  a  nicer  gift  you 
could  have  brought  me  if  you  had 
spent  a  hundred  dollars  for  it." 

And  as  Bobby  saw  Sister  Petty's 
eyes  shining  while  he  sang  his  songs, 
he  knew  she  was  right. 

— Phyllis  D.  Shaw 

Jxlnaergarten  — 

Lesson  48.     For   December   2 
The  Kind  Neighbors 

Lesson   49.     For  December  9 
The  Prodigal  Son 

Lesson  50.     For  December  16 
The  Prodigal  Son  Returns 

Lesson  51.     For  December  23 

Christ  is  Born  or  a  Christmas 

Program 


Lesson  5  2 A.  For  December  30 
Legend  of  the  Christ  Child 

i  >l  o  month  in  the  year  is  so  antici- 
pated by  little  children  as  December. 
Our  aim  in  the  Sunday  School  should 
be  to  help  the  child  to  feel  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas.  The  story  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Shepherds 
and  the  Wise  Men  should  be  made 
to  live  for  the  children.  Let  them 
feel  that  love  begets  love.  "We  re- 
commend that  Santa  Claus  be 
stressed  at  home  and  that  we  teach 
the  beautiful  story  of  Christ  in 
Sunday  School. 

The  book.  The  Christ  Child,  by 
Maud  and  Misha  Petersham,  Double- 
day-Doran  Co.,  1931,  has  beautiful 
illustrations  that  help  the  children 
enjoy  the  story.  Public  Libraries 
have  collections  of  pictures  that  may 
help  in  your  work. 

There  are  five  beautiful  Songs  in 
"Little  Stories  in  Song." 

The  following  song  written  long 
ago  should  appeal  to  the  children. 
Pictures  of  the  various  animals 
could  be  made  into  block  puppets 
to  be  moved  about  on  the  table  as 
the  teacher  reads  or  recites  the  song. 
This  could  be  repeated  several  times 
during  the  month. 
Lesson  44: 

Noah  and  the  Ark,  emphasizes 
the  gratitude  shown  by  Noah  and 
his  family  for  the  blessings  of  na- 
ture as  useful  plants,  helpful  ani- 
mals, the  rain,  and  sunshine.  Pic- 
tures of  animals  that  were  put  in 
the  ark  will  add  interest  to  the 
story. 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  CHILDREN 
Kindergarten  Plan  Book 

T  ONG,  long,  ago,  in  the  far  away 
east,  and  on  the  hills  of  Beth- 
lehem, lived  a  little  brother  and 
sister  with  their  father,  who  was  a 
shepherd,  and  their  mother,  and  the 
sheep. 

It  was  never  very  cold  on  those 
hills,  so  the  sheep  and  the  children 
lived  on  the  grass  all  day,  and  at 
night,  when  the  children  slept  in 
tents,  the  sheep  got  close  together 
in  the  fold. 

All  were  happy,  because  the  shep- 
herd was  so  kind  to  his  sheep  and 
his  children;  and  the  children  and 
the  mother  were  gentle  and  loving 
with  everyone. 

Mark  was  the  little  boy's  name, 
and  Anna  was  the  name  of  his  sister. 

Where  they  lived  was  so  high  up, 
that  the  stars  and  the  moon  seemed 
near,  and  the  children  could  look 
down  from  their  tent  door  to  see 
the  sun  rise  in  the  morning. 

The  lambs  always  bleated  "Bah! 
Bah!"  when  the  sunlight  touched 
the  hills,  and  this  would  make  the 
children  hurry  to  give  them  their 
breakfast. 

Mark  had  a  little  white  lamb  for 
his  very  own,  and  it  wore  a  little 
bell  on  its  neck,  which  tinkled  when- 
ever the  lamb  would  run  or  jump, 
and  then  Mark  knew  where  to  find 
him.  Wherever  he  went  the  baby 
lamb  loved  to  go,  for  he  was  so  ten- 
der, and  would  remember  to  feed 
the  sheep  salt  and  gather  berries  for 
his  little  lambs. 
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Anna's  father  made  her  a  little 
crook,  and  called  her  his  little 
shepherdess,  because  she  was  so 
quick  to  find  the  lambs  when  they 
got  lost  from  the  side  of  the  mother 
sheep.  One  day  the  little  white  lamb 
could  not  be  found  among  the 
others.  So  Mark  and  Anna,  with  her 
crook,  went  to  find  him.  After  look- 
ing for  a  long  time,  they  saw  him 
caught  in  a  thorn  bush,  bleating  for 
help.  Anna  took  the  hook  end  of 
her  crook  and  held  the  thorns  away 
from  the  woolly  coat  of  the  fright- 
ened lambkin,  while  Mark  lifted  him 
out  very  gently,  and  then  carried 
him  home  in  his  arms  as  he  had  seen 
his  father  do  often  when  the  lambs 
were  tired  or  hurt. 

No  wonder  the  lambs  loved  the 
children,  for  they  were  so  kind. 

Every  night  they  made  a  bed  of 
straw  for  the  baby  lambs,  kissed 
them  good  night,  and  then,  oh!  what 
a  good  time  they  had  with  the  father 
out  on  the  hills,  looking  at  the  sky 
trying  to  count  the  stars;  but  they 
never  could  count  them,  they  were 
so  many. 

They  could  pick  out  the  largest 
ones  and  call  them  the  sheep,  and 
all  the  small  ones  were  the  lambs, 
they  said.  Then  the  kind  mother 
would  tell  them  the  story  they  loved 
so  much  to  hear  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd who  lived  so  high  up,  beyond 
the  stars  and  moon — so  high  in  the 
heaven  that  no  one  could  see  or 
reach;  but  He  knew  all  the  stars 
and  all  His  little  children  by  name. 

"Some  day,"  said  the  father,  as 
he  looked  up  into  the  sky,  "some  day 
when  the  good  Shepherd's  children 
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are  ready  He  will  send  the  dearest  before — it   was    sweeter   than    any 

gift  in  all  the  heaven."  their  mother  sang.  "Glory  to  God 

"How  will  it  come?"  asked  Anna,  in  the  Highest,"  they  heard:    then 

"I    cannot    tell,"    answered    her  many  voices  singing  the  same  song 

father,  "but  I  know  it  will  come,  "Glory   to  God  on  High,  and  on 

and  those  who  have  been  gentle  and  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 
loving  to  one  another  and  to  these  "What  is  it?"  whispered  Mark, 

sheep  and  lambs,  will  know  when  "Oh!  it  is  beautiful!"  whispered 

He  sends  this  great  gift."  Anna  "Perhaps  the  Good  Shepherd 

Mark  and  Anna  looked  up  and  has  sent  His  gift  to  us." 
up  into  the  sparkling  sky  and  said  "Let  us  see,"  said  Mark,  "for  I 

"Father,  we  will  try  to  be  gentle  and  want  to  give  him  my  darling  lamb 

loving  and  perhaps  the  Good  Shep-  for  His  very  own." 
herd  will  send  an  angel  out  of  the  "Do  you  think  He  should  take 

stars  to  us."  nay  crook,  for  I  have  nothing  else 

"And  if  He  does,"  said  Mark,  "I'll  to  give?" 
send  my  white  lamb  back  to  Him."  "Of  course  He  will  for  He  is  so 

They    kissed    their    father    and  good,"  answered  little  Mark, 
mother  goodnight,   and  went  into  The  singing  ceased  and  the  father 

the  tent  to  sleep.  came  to  the  tent  door,  and  took  his 

No  wind  was  blowing,  and  all  little  children  in  his  arms  and  told 

was  very  still,  and  the  sheep  and  them  what  he  had  seen — the  won- 

the   lambs   and   the  children  were  derful   star   that   made   all   things 

sound  asleep.  The  shepherd  lay  on  light,  and  the  angels'  song  that  was 

the  grass  awake,     for     he     always  to  make  all  people  glad.  Then  he 

watched  his  flocks  at  night  to  keep  said  "My  children,  the  Good  Shep- 

them  from  all  harm.  His  eyes  were  herd  has  sent  his  gift  to  us,  the  star 

looking  up  into  the  stars,  and  he  will  show  me  the  way." 
was  thinking  of  the  Good  Shepherd  "Please  take  my  Httle  lamb,  fa- 

when  suddenly  he  saw  a  Hght — Uke  ther,"  said  Mark,  "And  my  beauti- 

the  light  of  a  great    star,    and    it  ful  crook,  will  you  take  it  too?"  said 

grew  brighter  and  larger  until  the  the  little  girl, 
hills  were  bright  as  day.  "Yes,  my  children,  and  you  care 

The  sheep  woke  up  and  the  lambs  for  the  sheep  while  I  am  away,  and 

began  to  bleat     thinking     it     was  tell  mother  the  wonderful  story." 
morning.   The    bleating   woke    the  Mark  and  Anna  watched  the  star 

children  up  and  they  began  to  won-  as  it  moved  so  slowly  through  the 
der  what  it  meant,  for  the  sun  was  sky,  and  at  last  rested  above  an  old 
not  peeping  into  the  tent  door  as  stable,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 
it  did  every  morning.  the  poor  always  found  a  place  to 

They  kept  still  and  listened.  No      "^^^t. 
one  was  moving,  but  someone  was  Then  they  looked  after  the  sheep 

singing  a  song  they  had  never  heard      and  lambs  and,  as  Anna  gently  lif  t- 
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ed  a  little  weak  lamb  and  held  it  in 
her  arms,  Mark  exclaimed,  "How 
you  shine  out  of  your  eyes,  Anna!" 
"Maybe  it  is  the  light  from  the 
star,"  she  said — and  then  they  sat 
on  the  hillside  and  awaited  their 
father's  return — for  they  wanted  to 
know  what  the  gift  was,  that  the 
angels  said  would  make  all  the 
people  glad. 

Better  than  all  the  Christmas  gifts 

Any  of  us  can  know. 
Is  the  gift  of  Jesus  to  the  world 
Many,  many  years  ago. 
— Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones 
— Lorna  Call  Alder 

fturser^  — 

EVERYDAY  IS  THANK  YOU 

DAY 

Lesson  48        for  December  2 

Af  we  adults  w^ill  capitalize  upon 
the  child's  natural  alertness  and  keen 
observation,  this  day  can  be  a  most 
delightful  one.  Fill  your  room  with 
things  for  which  the  children  and 
we  can  thank  our  Heavenly  Father. 
At  the  proper  time  play  the  "Thank 
You"  game  wherein  the  children 
are  given  opportunities  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  room  for  which  they 
are  thankful.  They  may  bring  it  to 
the  group  and  briefly  say  some  such 
thing  as  "I'm  thankful  for  apples," 
or  "I'll  thank  Heavenly  Father  for 
these  pansies,"  etc. 

CHRISTMAS  IS  THE  BIRTHDAY 

OF  JESUS 

Lesson  49       for  December  9 

Through  room  decorations,  books 
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and  pictures  made  available  to  the 
children  and  the  lovely  spiritual 
music  played  during  the  morning, 
these  little  nursery  children  will  be- 
gin to  feel  the  spirit  and  joy  of 
Christmas.  Note  the  suggestions  in 
the  manual  and  add  to  them  those 
activities  that  will  enrich  and  beau- 
tify the  lives  of  your  children.  They 
love  babies  and  the  fact  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  sent  His  only  Son, 
as  a  little  baby,  to  be  the  Christmas 
gift  of  each  of  us  will  fill  their 
hearts  with  love  and  joy. 

TRIMMING  THE  CHRISTMAS 
TREE 

Lesson  5  0       for  December  1 6 

Too  many  people  think  that  chil- 
dren of  the  nursery  age  are  too  small 
and  too  young  to  trim  a  Christmas 
tree.  Perhaps  they  are  if  we  want 
it  to  be  artistic  from  an  adult  point 
of  view.  However  at  this  time  we 
are  interested  in  tree  trimming  for 
the  joy  it  will  give  these  Htde  folks, 
the  encouragement  that  it  will  give 
their  originality  and  artistic  efforts 
and  the  stimulus  it  will  provide  them 
with  as  the  Christmas  Day  draws 
near.  The  suggestions  in  the  manual 
are  excellent. 

CHRISTMAS   IS  FOR  MAKING 
OTHERS  HAPPY 

Lesson  5 1        for  December  2  3 

As  you  prepare  for  this  day,  plan 
to  assist  the  children  in  making 
happy  as  many  others  as  you  can. 
Let  the  recipients  be  someone  or 
something  that  the  children  will  en- 
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joy  bringing  happiness  to;  e.g.,  their 
own  parents,  brothers,  sisters  or  the 
birds  who  twitter  outside  of  the 
church  window.  See  the  manual  for 
suggestions. 

WE  ARE  VERY  HAPPY 
CHILDREN 

Lesson  52       for  December  30 

This  day  will,  without  doubt,  be 
one  of  showing  and  telling.  Listen 
to  and  appreciate  the  enthusiastic 
outbursts  of  the  children.  Your  op- 
portunities for  helping  the  children 
learn  the  joys  of  sharing  will  be 
abundant.  Your  appreciative  com- 
ments will  assist  them  to  develop 
appreciation  for  the  many  lovely 
gifts  that  they  have  received. 

THE  1946  NURSERY  MANUAL 

Beginning  with  January  1946 
there  will  be  available  to  our  Nurs- 
ery teachers,  a  companion  book  to 
"Religious  Nurture  In  Nursery 
Class  and  Home"  by  Mary  Edna 
Lloyd.  It  is  entitled  "Sunday  Morn- 
ing In  the  Nursery"  and  has  been 
written  by  the  nursery  committee 
of  the  General  Board.  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  add  to  and  enrich 
the  present  course  of  study.  It  is  ex- 
pected and  hoped  that  all  nursery 
teachers  will  use  both  of  the  above 
mentioned  books  as  well  as  the  four 
small  booklets  entitled  "My  Book 
for  Fall,"  "My  Book  for  Winter," 
'^My  Book  for  Spring"  and  "My 
Book  for  Summer." 

"Sunday  Morning  In  The  Nurs- 
ery"  contains  the  following  helps 


and  information.  It  states  the  pur- 
pose of  the  nursery  class,  gives  guides 
for  nursery  class  teachers  and  par- 
ents including  the  characteristics  of 
two,  two-and-one-half  and  three- 
year-old  children;  helps  with  pro- 
gram and  procedure;  gives  sugges- 
tions, specifications  and  pictures  of 
nursery  class  room,  furniture  and 
equipment;  also  suggestions  and 
specifications  for  outdoor  equip- 
ment where  its  use  is  desired.  In 
it  is  a  section  on  music  in  which  is 
found  a  list  of  musical  records  that 
nursery  children  can  enjoy,  a  bib- 
liography of  good  music  and  a  re- 
print of  over  fifty  songs  for  use  in 
the  nursery.  There  is  also  a  section 
on  finger  plays.  In  it  one  may  find 
many  finger  play  verses  and  many 
action  songs  with  the  music.  There 
is  also  a  section  on  nursery  poetry. 
Poems  and  gems  are  in  abundance 
and  are  listed  under  the  following 
interests:  home  and  family,  birth- 
day, self,  nature,  animals,  pets,  other 
children  and  people,  food,  clothing, 
possessions  and  worship  interests.  A 
section  on  stories  and  pictures  also 
appears  giving  helps  on  story  tell- 
ing, original  stories  and  illustrations, 
bibliography  of  picture  and  story 
books  and  suggestions  on  available 
pictures. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  and  desire 
that  all  teachers  of  nursery  children 
will  provide  themselves  with  both  of 
the  books  mentioned  here.  Both  are 
available  at  the  office  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 
— Marie  Fox  Felt 
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HEAVENLY 
"What   kinda    woman   did   you 
marry?" 

"She's  an  angel — that's  what  she 
is." 

"Mine's  still  livin'." 

— Navy  News 

BAFFLING 

"What's  harder  than  buying  a 
present  for  a  girl  who  has  every- 
thing?" 

"Buying  one  for  a  girl  who  wants 
everything." 

— Case  and  Comments 


BUZZARD 

The  person  who  is  always  up  in 
the  air  and  harping  on  something 
isn't  necessarily  an  angel. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

TUGGED 

Sailor:  "Yes,  Ma'am;  that's  a 
man-o'-war." 

Lady:  "Indeed.  And  what  is  the 
little  ship  just  in  front?" 

Sailor:  "Oh,  that's  just  a  tug." 

Lady:  "Yes,  of  course.  A  tug-of- 
war.  I've  heard  of  them." 

— Navy  News 

COLORFUL 

Trouble  sometimes  takes  on  a 
patriotic  hue — it  makes  the  eyes 
red,  the  hair  white,  and  the  feelings 
blue.  — Sunshine  Magazine 


TRUTHFUL? 
"I  shall  illustrate  what  I  have  in 
mind,"    said   the   Gospel   Doctrine 
teacher  as  he  erased  everything  from 
the  blackboard. 

— Hospital  Courier,  adapted 

IMAGINE! 

Fond  Mother  (visiting  school)  — 
"My  son  has  such  original  ideas, 
don't  you  think?" 

Teacher — "Yes,  especially  in  spell 
ing." 


— Sugar  House  Bulletin 


APPETIZING 

"Well,  nurse,  how  is  the  patient?" 

"Oh,  I'm  giving  him  the  figs  you 

ordered,  Doctor — but  all  he  wants 

is  dates."  — Navy  News 
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BOOT 

Sophomore:  "Were  you  ever 
bothered  with  athlete's  foot?" 

Freshman:  "Yes,  once  when  the 
captain  of  the  football  team  caught 
me  with  his  girl." 

— Case  and  Comments 


NOTICE 

Jimmie  came  into  the  school 
room  one  morning  plainly  excited. 

"Yes,  Jimmie.  What  is  it?"  ex- 
claimed the  teacher. 

"I  don't  want  to  scare  you,"  said 
Jimmie,  hesitatingly,  "But  papa 
said  if  I  didn't  get  better  grades 
someone  is  due  for  a  licking." 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 


by  incessant  bombing,  carried  on.  Lessons  sometimes  were  prepared  after 
hours  of  waiting  in  food  and  clothing  queues  or  after  whole  nights  of  fire- 
watching.  Children  gathered  from  bomb  shelters  to  listen.  James  R.  Cim- 
ningham,  whose  home  in  London  is  near  Ravenslea,  supervised  mission 
Sunday  Schools  during  the  war. 

In  1944,  President  Brown  returned  to  England.  Then  came  buzz 
bombs.  One  of  them  exploded  half  a  block  from  Ravenslea,  blowing  out 
its  windows.  Other  terror  bombs  burst  nearby,  until  Ravenslea's  walls 
became  "unshapely  like  the  limbs  of  a  rheumatic  old  man,"  in  the  words 
of  President  Brown.  Mission  headquarters  were  temporarily  removed  to 
Birmingham. 

But  peace  has  returned  to  Ravenslea.  It  has  been  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal stature,  and  is  again  mission  headquarters  and  branch  chapel.  Like  the 
British  Saints,  it  has  endured  much;  it  has  held  up;  it  now  stands  ready 
for  even  greater  service  in  the  Lord's  cause.  Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL   BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson    Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

H.  Aldous  Dixon, 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong, 
William  M.  McKay 
J.  Holman  Waters 

GENEALOGICAL 

A.  William  Lund, 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald   F.   Bennett 
Joseph  Christenson 
Joseph    K.   Nicholes 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 
Don   B.   Colton 
James  L.  Barker 


ADVANCED  SENIORS, 
Lynn   S.    Richards, 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 

SENIORS 
Ralph  B.  Keeler, 
David  Lawrence  McKay 
Henry  A.  Smith 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace    F.    Bennett, 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Kenneth  S.   Bennion 
Edith  Ryberg 

JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Gordon  B.    Hinckley, 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


JUNIOR   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Reuben  D.  Law, 
Co-ordinator 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 

Marion  G.  Merkley, 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba    Glade 

PRIMARY 
Margaret  Ipson, 
Phyllis  D.  Shaw 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

NURSERY 
Marie  Fox   Felt, 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
James  L.  Barker 

STANDARDS 

(Chepk-up  and  Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.   Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

Henry  A.   Smith 

ENLISTMENT 

t,  Holman  Waters 
ucy  G.  Sperry 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl    J.    Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.  Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 

MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreiner 


Marian  Cornwall 
Vernon  J.   LeeMaster 
COMMITTEE 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New   Testament   ' 
A.   William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


INQ 


LONDON  (England)  BRANCH  CHAPEL 
London  Branch  Chapel — "Ravenslea,"  it  is  called — stands  today  as 

a  mute  but  eloquent  monument  to   the   faith    and   fortitude   of   British 

Latter-day  Saints  during  World  War  IL 

Ravenslea,  situated  in  southwest  London,  was  purchased  by  the  Church 

in  1935.  It  was  built  about  fifty  years  before  as  the  residence  of  a  London 

architect. 

In  1939,  Ravenslea  became  headquarters  for  the  British  Mission,  also 
conltinuing  to  serve  as  branch  chapel.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
President  Hugh  B.  Brown  there  held  a  solemn  meeting  of  all  British  mis- 
sionaries prior  to  their  departure  for  America. 

The  following  January,  President  Brown  was  called  to  the  United 
States,  and  Andre  K.  Anastasiou,  Russian-born  president  of  London  Dis- 
trict, became  acting  mission  president. 

For  four  years  and  five  months.  President  Anastasiou,  his  wife,  and 
five  children  lived  at  Ravenslea.  During  those  years,  Ravenslea  was  a  veri- 
table fortress  of  faith  in  a  wilderness  of  war. 

Its   surrounding  flower  garden   became  a   crop  of  potatoes,   wheat,, 
beets,  and  tomatoes.  Chestnut  trees  were  replaced  by  twenty-five  apple' 
saplings.  An  air  raid  shelter  was  dug  in  the  garden,  but  whejn  water  seeped 
in,  it  was  abandoned  and  another  installed  under  the  kitchen. 

From  Ravenslea,  the  Anastasious  heard  the  almost  continuous  clang 
of  fire  engines,  ambulances,  and  rescue  squads.  They  heard  the  rat-a-tat  of 
anti-aircraft  batteries  in  the  common  across  the  street,  the  whine  of  fall- 
ing bombs,  the  shrill  of  sirens,  the  ominous  roar  of  enemy  planes,  the  loud 
prayers  of  passers-by,  and  the  shrieks  of  victims. 

Bombs  crashed  thunderously  all  around  Ravenslea,  some  of  them 
wiping  out  rows  of  houses  as  close  as  150  yards  away.  One  night  a  large 
parachute  flare  slithered  down  Ravenslea's  red-brick  wall.  Another  time 
an  oil  bomb  casing  fell  in  the  garden.  Some  sleepless  nights,  the  Anastasi- 
ous looked  out  from  Ravenslea's  second  story,  and  watched  London  burn — 
under  a  vast,  glowing  canopy  of  orange. 

Yet,  through  it  all,  Sunday  School  at  Ravenslea — as  in  seventy-three 
other  branches  in  the  British  Mission — held  forth.  Tired  teachers,  who  had 
worked  long  hours  in  war  factories  and  whose  sleep  had  been  interrupted 

— More  on  other  side 


